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KOREA—CRADLE OF CONFLICT | 


‘CONFLICTING IN TERESTS 


OF 


CHINA AND RUSSIA 


By Junius 


Why did China intervene in . the Korean War? 
The trend of history gives the answer—to keep 
Russia out, and possibly to forestall the J sHAudée, 
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It is no consolation to those who are bearing 
the brunt of battle in Korea or to those who suffered 
from the rigours and losses of war to know why 
the Chinese came in, and- China: has been branded 


"as an aggressor by the Unitéd Natiéns for its in- 


cursion into Korea, but an analysis of the ‘probable 
reason may help towards the solution. of the con- 


flict. 


Since China’s over the Her- 
mit Kingdom, began to be threatened by the de- 
signs of both~Russia and Japan in the eighteen 
seventies, China has always had the fear that 
Korea would, as Sir Robert Hart wrote “ripen like 
a pear and then drop into the jaws of Russia’. 
Russia, with Vladivostok in‘the north and with a © 
stranglehold over Dairen and Port Arthur in the 


south has already nearly surrounded Manchuria. 


If she could add Korea to the Primorsk she would 


‘draw her bonds tightly around Manchuria and 


almost entirely encircle and cut it off with Rus- 
sian territory. As Li Hung-chang put it in 1879 
. Korea i is the wall protecting China’s Eastern Pro- 


vinces, the lips protecting the teeth.” 


For the last eighty years Korea has been the 
cradle of conflict. China during her period of 
weak rule and internal troubles was unable to com- 
bat the aggressive designs of Russia on the one 
hand and Japan on the other. The ice free har- 
bours of Korea were always.a lure to Russia while 
the pretensions of Japan which insisted that con- 
trol of Korea was vital for her own protection have 
always proved to be equally dangerous to China. 


After the collapse of Japan in 1945 Russia 
with the assurance of the Yalta concessions behind 
her sought to push home her advantage to achieve 
her old apeetyons: in Korea. She \ was | fortified. in 


a 
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Outer Mongolia, she had regained south Saghalin 
and the islands adjacent to it and so outflanked 
Japan, she had her interests safeguarded in the 


port of Dairen and her lease of Port Arthur 


restored. By a most amazing luck, and a blunder 
on the part of the Allies which betrayed a com- 


_ plete ignorance or defiance of history, she was 


given a belligerent occupant’s mandate in North 
Korea, and it required only a skilful use of her 
‘position, when the world was thought to be busy, 


to use her North Korean satellite to carry her in- 


fluence to the tip of the Korean peninsula and 
the ice free ‘port of Pusan. It was the old strategy, 
seen so often under the Czars as well as the Com- 
munists and witnessed not too long ago to be for- 
gotten in Borodin’s use of the Nationalist advance 


from Canton to the Yangtse port of TONE in 
1926. 


The timely American intervention and the in 
feat of the Russian-backed North Koreans by the 
United Nations Forces relieved the situation—but 
only momentarily. If Russia came out to the open 
a world war might well break out; if she did 
nothing the United Nations would have eventually 
to withdraw leaving a Korea with unhealed hatred 
between North and South, too weak to stand on 
its own feet and a prey in the near future first to 
Russia, and then later, after Japan had had time 
to rearm, to the resumption of Japanese designs. 
America with her deadly hatred of communism 
and her building up of Japan and her strategic line 


in the Pacific was suspected of leading the way, - 
unconsciously perhaps, to the eventual resurgence 


of Japanese pretensions in Korea. It must not be 
forgotten that Britain and America had at one 
time backed Japan against Russia and that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Taft (in the Taft-Katsura and 
the Root-Takahira agreements) had acknowledged 


Japan’s claim to a free hand in Korea: and Man- 
churia. 


To the Chinese in Peking this was thé: natal 


moment when they had either to step in themselves, 
or let Korea go by default either to Russia or to 
Japan. For generations China has lived in fear 
of the irrepressible urge of the Russian people 
towards the warm waters of the Pacific.. The 
pressure has been inexorable alike under the Czars 
and under the Communists. When she’ was foiled 
in the Crimean War in her attempt to push her 
way out to the Mediterranean Russia reached out 
in 1860 and secured an outlet at the expense of 
China at Vladivostok, but it was ice bound half the 
year. 
sure. to the Yellow Sea that led to Japan’s effort 
to forestall her in Korea and to the. Sino-J apanese 
War in 1894. .When Japan as. a result: of her vic- 
_ tory obtained the cession. of territory ini Manchuria 

—the Liaotung Peninsula with Dairen and = Port 
Arthur—Russia, in the guise of a friend of China 
joined in forcing Japan to give up her territorial 


spoils in exchange for a money indemnity, But — 


two years later st following the tactics by 


_ which she had gained Vladivostok 
~ tence of aid to China, secured for } 
of the Liaotung Peninsula, connected Dairen and — 
Port Arthur with the Chinese Hastern Railway at 
Harbin by another railway which came to be known 


to prevent their achievement. 
wrote: 


‘and. complete publicity at’ Panmunjon or in the — 


on each side hanging on every word that is uttered 
by their proponents as broadcasted to the world 
‘agreement is hardly. possible. 


It was the fear of. Russia’s inexorable pres- . 


might be prolonged ad infinitum. He concluded 
that what was to be avoided was peace by public -|. 


~ 
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as the South: Manchurian Railway. In another 
two years while China was embroiled in the Boxer — 


trouble Russia seized her chance to take military 
possession of the whole of Manchuria whence she © 
was later ousted by the Japanese in the war of | 


1904-5. Now Japan is for the moment. prostrate - 
and Russia is bent on securing her hold over Man- — 


churia and Korea before she recovers and rearms. 


China, however, has not been blind to the de- 
signs of Russia. Even in 1894 when Russia posed 
as China’s friend the famous Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang was perfectly aware of them but helpless — 
in his memoirs he 


“Russia is to-day our greatest friend and our most 

--. to-be-feared enemy. She is our friend because Great 

- Britain and France pose as our friends also, She is 

our greatest enemy. because ‘what the Russians call the 

‘ trend of her destiny makes her so.. She dominates all 

Northern Asia and hopes some day to have prepon- 

_ derating influence in China. She will help us to keep 
Japan out because she herself wants to get in.” 


__ Now the Korean war has produced a deadlock 
with futile negotiations conducted in public with - ea 


considerable acrimony from which there appears 
to be no escape except by an outright military vic- 
tory. There have been signs that China might not. 
be unwilling to-make peace but on the one hand 
she is afraid that if she withdraws it will only be 


to let-in the Russian influence now or create an — 
uneasy and unreal interregnum and delay the inevi- _ 


table conflict until Japan is ready again to resume 
her traditional urge to-secure a foothold in Korea. 


. She has also by now been pushed so far into de- 


pendence on Russian support that she cannot with- 
out difficulty withdraw, while the North Korean _ 
leaders are obviously puppets of the Russians and _ 
have no desire to revive any Chinese suzerainty. or 
influence over their domain. 

beyond possibility for the democracies 
to begin again with first principles and to learn 
the lesson. of historical trends? One thing is ob- — 
vious that if negotiation is te be subjected to fierce 


United Nations meetings with embittered. partisans | 


At the Versailles | 
Conference in 1919 President Wilson who at first © 
favoured open discussions was forced to the con- - 
élusion that if at every stage public and parlia- 
mentary agitation had to be pacified the discussion . 


clamour. He agreed to a public statement in the 
press as follows: 


“Phe essence of method is. that. the 
deliberations of: a government should be conducted in 
but that its conclusions ‘should be subject to. 
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of past years. 


_ tical report of the Prime Minister, " 


‘ changes in every aspect of Chinese society.”” 


the mainland -of China effectively” smashed.” 


. socialist in character. 


The concluding speech: Mao uaa at the recent 
session of the National Committee of the P.P.C.C. in Peking 
on Feb. 7‘made all ‘the headlines because he is the head 
of the Government and because of the forceful and laconi¢ 
manner/in which he pronounced the policy of the Govern- 


ment on foreign and internal policy. 


However, much the more. detailed speech was the poli- 


ou En-lai, to the Com- 


mittee. He claimed that brilliant victories Kad been won 


- on all fronts by the firm efforts and resolute struggle against 


enemies both at homé and abroad, “causing deep and basic 


An unpre- 
cedented unity, he asserted, had been achieved. Except for 


- Taiwan, more than two million’ “bandits” had been mopped 


up on ‘the mainland of China, and ‘ounter-revolutionary 


remnants had suffered heavy blows. National defences had 
been strengthened and the “frantic conspiracy of the Ameri-_ 


can imperialists of trying to occupy Korea and. then invade 
‘Land reform, 
carried out everywhere except in a few minority areas, 
had thoroughly shattered the basis of feudalism. The re- 


- maining prerogatives ‘of imperialism had been abolished | (he 


forgot to mention Port Arthur and Dairen) and “the era 


in which the Chinese people were used as objects of plunder 


and exploitation” had come to a close. All enterprises belong- 
ing to bureaucratic capital had beén taken over by the State 
and changed into State enterprises of a socialist character. 
claimed that agriaultural production had been com- 
pletely restored and in general surpassed the highest levels 
Communications and transport had been 
restored and developed “to a very great degree.” Internal 


trade had become brisk and is growing steadily. State’ in- 


come and expenditure had been balanced, commodity prices 
stabilised and a “marked improvement” effected in material 
and cultural life and health. 

' All these claims are familiar. But a new note is struck 
in the reference to the great growth in the strength and 
relative proportion of the State-owned economy which is 
The State holds the superior, leading 
position in industry and wholésale trade. In 1952 State- 


owned industry accounted for more than 60% of total 
In heavy 


industrial output, handictaft industry excluded. 


industry it accounted for some 80% and in Tight industry 
for some 50%. - 


Wholesale commercial transactions | involving major 
commodities of importance to the national interest and _ 


the people’s livelihood, such as grain, cotton, cotton yarn 
cotton piecegoods, iron and _ steel, coal, timber, oil an 
fats, salt and important exports ete., are all mainly -hhandled 
by the State. All banks in China have been placed under 
unified management by the State. “AN this” guarantees 


NERSHIP IN CHINA 


. American aggression and aid Korea.” 


the consideration of a popular Chamber and to ‘free 
open discussion in the press.” 


- It should not be beyond the capacity of diplo- 
macy. and negotiation to seize on the conflict of 
interest that undoubtedly exists between Russia and 
China. It may, however, be necessary to secure a 
military victory to clear the deadlock caused by 
prolonged and frustrating discussions. But it is 


unlikely that there will be any prospect of a suc- 
cessful peace unless the Western Powers recognize 


that the Chinese Government is not ‘unreasonable 
in hoping that it may be given some ground : to 


believe that its withdrawal may not prove the way 


for the Russians or the. Japanese in Korea and, 


as the Times stated two months ago, that her status. 
will be given international ‘re@gnition. 


‘patriotic pacts, 


warfare by their patriotic mass sanitation movement. 
campaign to resist American aggression and aid Korea has, 
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the requirements of social production and consumption,” 
said the Prime Minister, “the stabilisation of commodity 
prices and currency throughout the country, and the balance 
of export and import trade and income and expenditure. i. 


e threw a crumb of approval to private enterprise in 
industry and commerce which had cut down “speculative 


“and disruptive activity,” but claimed it was due largely 


to government measures and the leadership of state-owned 
economic. organisations, and to the “wu fan} (five-anti) 
movement. | 

- A great expansion was reported in the agricultural 
mutual aid and co-operative movements. “Organised” pea- 
Sant households now brought within one or other of these ~ 
two forms averaged 65% in the old liberated areas and 
about 25% in the new areas. Nearly 4,000 producers’ co- 
operatives have been set up, an advanced form toward col- 
lectivization, and’ more than ten experimental collective 
farms, over 2,000 state farms, and some 2,600 handicraft 
producers’ “co-operatives have been organized. Up to the 
end of 1952 there were more than 34,000 supply and 
marketing co-operatives in China with a. ‘total membership 
of more than 141,000,000. Their purchases of agricultural 
products represented an average of 60% of all State pur- 
chases. Thus they had become an important factor in the 
national economy. 

‘The people had also become further organised on a 
nation-wide scale through the trade unions, the peasant 
associations, the New Democratic Youth League, the women’s 
federations, the students’ federations, the industrialists and 
merchants’ associations, the Sino-Soviet Friendship Associa- 
tion, and the people’ s organisations in the spheres of litera- | 
ture, arts and sciences. Their. political consciousness had 
‘been raised a level never known before and “hundreds 
‘of millions” had been welded into an organised and con- 
scious force. Patriotism and political consciousness are 
growing daily also among the minority peoples. 

All these successes, contended Chou En-lai, were at- 
tained mainly in the process of the great struggle to “resist 
The armed struggle, 
he said, had not caused any halt in the social transforma- — 
tion and economic rehabilitation of China. On the con- 


trary, it had “greatly stimulated the people’s great spirit 
of patriotism and internationalism, infinitely strengthened 


their moral and political unity, conspicuously elevated the 


international status of our country, powerfully expanded 


the world movement against war and in defence of peace, 


‘and reinforced the strength and influence of the world camp 


of peace and democracy headed by the Soviet Union. 


“This great struggle has been a tremendous driving 
force in every aspect of our work of national transforma- 
tion and rehabilitation. The people of our country have 
everywhere ardently joined in the struggle by signing 
increasing production and practising eco- — 
nomy.: In the course of this struggle they have resolutely 
rooted out any pro-America, worship-America, or fear- 
America ideology: which had been left among a section of — 
the ‘people as the residue of the reactionary Kuomifitang 
indoctrination. The-people have defeated American germ 


The 


in fact, guaranteed and accelerated the early and successful 
‘completion of: our work of social transformation and econo- 
mic rehabilitation . .. Our country’s achievements in every 
field. have already: made our enemies panicky and uneasy 
while delighting and inspiring our friends.” Our suc- 
cesses are inseparable. from the sincere, calfiene. fraternal 
‘assistance of our great ally, the Soviet Union.’ 


-The Chinesé ‘Premier quoted Mao Tse-tung’s grateful 


‘message to Stalin on ‘the ‘Second anniversary of the’ Sino- 
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THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 


A note last week in thes columns discussed the adverse 
effects on business and opinion in the Far East, of current 
discussions in the United States which press for a blockade 
of the coast of China. Accustomed as we in South-East 
Asia are to being kept in mental suspense, followed some- 
times by sudden, drastic and inconsiderate. measures on the 
part of those who are ostensibly our best friends, the strain 
is this time too great. There is danger that it is not merely 
the superficial levels of confidence in the free countries of 
East Asia that are being sapped—the simple consciousness 
of temporary difficulties, which will be quickly cleared up 
by a slight change: in American attitude and procedure— 
but a basic loss of fundamental confidence in the wisdom 
and ability of the United States as an international factor. 

It still seems barely -credible to educated and ex- 
perienced men and women in the Far East that this Great 
Power should lightheartedly contemplate even the possi- 
bility of “breaking the ricebowls” of all the free communities 
in East Asia; of~casting away the position of prosperity 
and progress which those free communities have by their 
own efforts gained since the war, the record of which con- 
stitutes one of the most brilliant and telling achievements 
of the Democratic side in the cold war. And all this in 
order to give solace and support to a very minor ally 
indeed, one who has been a broken reed in the past and is 
a very slim one now, and to placate the more ignorant 
sections of public opinion in America. 

We are informed, however, that the Grand Design is 
to bring confusion and uncertainty into the minds and 
thoughts of the worldwide Enemy. Too long, it is asserted, 
has he kept us in ignorance and alarm as to where and 
how he might strike next; now. the boot is going to be on 
the other foot, and the mailed gauntlet on the other’ s fist. 
We here in the Far East may be pardoned for being scep- 
tical about this. We know that the Communist - leaders 
are by no means simple-minded. They have throughout 
prepared, totalitarian-fashion, for all eventualities. It has 
been a basic and indispensable Communist dogma, from 


Lenin onwards, that the single and undeviating intention 


of the Capitalist World was to attack the Communist State 
(or States) at their earliest and most convenient oppor- 
tunity, and wherever they could manage to do so. 

To spread the war is to do the least possible damage 
to the adversary. The possibilities of surprising him are 
very slight indeed; he has rehearsed them all, day in ‘and 
day out, not only in his military staff meetings, etc., but 
in the ears and eyes of the general public in all his terri- 
tory: in every newspaper, every school, every broadcast, 
every film or play, and in every possible means of publicity 


_ Soviet Treaty, and stressed the increasing economic as well 

as political and cultural ties with the satellite States, in- 
cluding Outer Mongolia, with whom an Economic and 
Cultural Agreement had been signed on October 4, 1952. 
Trade relations with the Soviet and the people’s democracies 
were “expanding by leaps and bounds.” The total value 
of China’s trade with them rose from 26% in 1950 to 12% 
in 1952, “and it will grow still further.” 

Chou En-lai went on to say that China did not dis- 
criminate against any capitalist country willing to develop 
trade relations on terms of equality and mutual benefit. 
Countries with different systems could: co-exist peacefully, 
and China is willing te resume and*establish trade relations, 
to develop a peace economy, jointly with all countries will- 
ing to maintain peaceful relations with her. The trade 
agreement with Ceylon and the tripartite agreement between 
China, the Soviet Union and Finland are cited as proof of 
this. Blockades and embargoes had failed to intimidate China, 


and it was those who applied them that suffered, not China. — 


down. to songs and wee stamps. In the case of China 
particularly, an extension of the war-zone, by the initiative 
of the Democratic side, is likely (it seems to us) to play 
into the hands of the Communists, and to thrust the country 
more closely into the embrace of. Russia. The Communists 
can claim at once—something that has carried very little 


conviction to the Chinese people so far—that they were 


correct and farsighted in the dogma and the propaganda 
referred to above. 


~ At the. same time, to spréad the area of danger and 


conflict is to do the maximum damage on our side of the 


line, while doing relatively little on the enemy’s side of it. 
It is to infringe the strategic principle of the economy of 
force. It would be particularly. useless if the direction 
of the extension were the southern part of China, where 
the adversary enjoys more than anywhere else the advantage 
of internal lines of communication, and where for geogra- 


phical reasons his most vital centres are least exposed to 
attack. 3 


We cannot, unfortunately, have much hope that public 


opinion in South-eastern Asia, and in particular that of _ 
Hongkong, which seems to have become a cartoon-strip 


villain in the mind of the American people at large (in- 
stead of, as it rightly should be, a hero of honest private 
enterprise) will penetrate very far into American conscious- 
ness at the present stage. e may however hope that 
powerful and well-considered reactions in such countries 
as India and Japan may give pause, and induce second 


thoughts, regarding the necessity of hastening slowly, and — 


the possibility of getting further by going steady. 

Reactions in those countries, and in ,Asia generally 
under their influence, are to a disturbing extent alarmed 
and captious at present. The Indian attitude is known to 


-be sincere, as well as firm, in its so-called “Neutralism”; 


an attitude which is in reality neither cowardly nor nega- 
tive. Far from it: India has clearly proved her readiness 
and boldness in promoting every possible attempt to further 
‘better understanding and peaceful and constructivee solu- 
tions. It is heartily to be wished that other countries would _ 
come forward with the same wisdom, steadfastness and 
ability in that cause. India is having a profound influence 
on Asian opinion, and is regarded with increasing trust and 
affection. 


‘ - Tt is however to Japan that attention must also mt 


drawn at present. The state of opinion and behaviour in 


that country, concerning questions of international policy, 
is known -by all close. observers to be disquieted and ex- 
tremely disquieting, at the present time. Many Japanese 
are somewhat rueful, when they behold the gain of moral | 
authority by India in Asian councils. Inevitably it clearly 
recalls—of course on the ethical, economic and practical 
planes, not on the military one—the “leadership” which 
Japan once enjoyed in Asia, and lost by taking the path 
of war and cruelty. Since Japan has regained national 
independence, there are many anomalies in her having to 
continue within the framework of American strategy and 


_poliey, which is. very limiting to her economic and general 


prospects. Many Japanese are bluntly advocating that their 


country, should‘ follow “India’s course” in international rela- 


tions. 

Recently the left and right wings of the powerful 
Japanese Socialist movement have come nearer together 
on this issue. The left-wing leader (Suzuki) and the 
right-wing leader (Kawakami) have both pronounced the 
new American policy to be “very dangerous” and to be 
a “menace to Japan”. The liberal wing of Japanese opinion, 
and the business world at large in that country, have spoken 
very similarly. “The liberal (and certainly not anti- 
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American) “Asahi Shimbun”, one of the largest and most 
influential Tokyo newspapers, had an editorial which at-— 
tracted much attention, in which it said “that Japan should 
not decide too quickly on hostility to the Communist bloc. 
As an independent nation, it should decide independently 
on the international situation. As a peace-loving nation, 
it may reasonably work to reduce tension between the U.S.A. 
and Soviet Russia; it may take a neutral position, or perhaps 
- work to organise a third force’’. 

The fiction that Japan is not rearming (though the 
rearmament is indeed on a limited scale), is felt to be 
hypocritical in Japan itself. The statements of politicians 
and parties are inevitably contradictory, even self-contra- 
dictory from time to time, on this issue. Encouraged by 
recent American denunciations of the Yalta agreements, 
the Kuriles are claimed for Japan; but it is recognised that 
Japan cannot make territorial claims, against the San 
Francisco Treaty and without the practical possibility of 
enforcing such claims. Japan’s inclusion in any Pacific 
Peace Pact does not appear to be feasible, in such a situa- 
tion; any American pressure in that direction is sourly 
described by the Japanese as “untimely”. 

Political discussions under such headings remain quite 
general and vague; but the business world of Japan is 
willing to be neither vague nor inconclusive, like the busi- 
ness world of the rest of East Asia it is feeling the strain 
very severely. Everything depends, for Japan, on increased 
trade. South-East Asia had been regarded as the great. 
hope; there J apan might contribute to such a vast expan- 
sion of total trade that she could regain prosperity, or 
at least her livelihood, without injuring the interests of 
other countries in that area. | 

A gigantic problem in that region is the payment of 
Japanese reparations: Japan is supposed to pay nearly US$ 


| 20,000,000,000 to the Philippines, Indonesia, Burma and 


others. The Japanese are patiently and studiously working 
on schemes and negotiations for the constructive settlement 
of this little bill. This can only be done by trade,. the 
rendering of services, salvage activities, etc., on a planned 
basis which would be made very difficult by any extension 
of the zone of international conflict. . 

At present Britain does more than five times the trade 
with South-East Asia that Japan does, and even West Ger- 
many does nearly as much as Japan in this part of. the 
world. (Exports to South-East region, in million US$, 
first eight months of 1952: United Kingdom 670, Japan 165, 
West Germany 120). Some sections of the..Japanese busi- 
ness community would hope to continue the expansion of 
trade with South-east Asia, if a blockade of the China 
coast were imposed; but the majority appear to be ‘less 
optimistic on that score. 

- During the period of the American Occupation, there 
were distinctly two main business points of view in Japan. 
The Kanto (Tokyo _Tegion) point of view was primarily 
political, governmental and procedural; it..“looked towards 
the United States,” across the Pacific, for the main economic 
and financial support of the Japanese economy. .-The Kansai 
(Osaka region) point of view was commercial, industrial, 
hardboiled and business-like; it looked southward and east- 
ward, to an expansion of overseas trade with and through 
Asia and the Sterling Area.as the best and most. solid 
hope, with less reliance on governmental. or inter-govern- 

mental arrangements. Recently, the American governmental 
- representation in Tokyo. has withdrawn, the Japanese govern- 

mental attitude and controls have. considerably “softened” ; 
while in the meantime Japanese business enterprise. has 
markedly recovered its strength and vigour, but feels restrict- 
ed. by the artificial and, anomalous international position of 
Japan, ‘Thus. the. former | “Tokyo viewpoint” has.lost in- 
fluence, and the “Osaka” approach has correspondingly begun 
© preyail all over the country, and in “bureaucratic” and 
“journalistic” as well as “entrepreneur”? circles... Examples 
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_ are the statements by volitictans. and the Tokyo newspaper, 


mentioned above. 


The alternative to increased Japanese trade with South- 
east Asia is more trade (in legitimate and non-warlike com- 
modities) between Japan and Communist China. It is the 
only alternative, other than enormous dollar-support for 
Japan from the American taxpayer. The list of permis- 
sible Japanese trade with Red China has been considerably 
extended over the last two years. We in Hongkong know 


‘how. much the Japanese have been able to do in that period 


through Hongkong, with American consent. Recently some 
exports of rubber footwear, pharmaceuticals, cameras, medical 
equipment, etc., have been permitted from Japan to mainland 
China, in addition to the textile and other items previously 
going. The discussion of the blockade possibility has thrown 
cold water on Japanese anticipations in that direction. 
Chambers of Commerce and parliamentary speakers stressed 
at once the fact that all such exports would now be liable 
to seizure by Nationalist blockaders, and that all plans and 
preparations for increasing China trade had been suddenly 
nullified. 

We view with mixed feelings the facile enthusiasm 
of some Americans, in contrast to the sharp decline of 
confidence and increase of dismay among the free com- 
munities of Asia, and to the fact that the Communists 
remain ‘unperturbed by current developments. The global 
struggle has military, political and economic aspects; all of 
which are closely inter-related. It is admissible that mea- 
sures in the one class should sometimes have temporary 
priority over those in the other categories. But it is abso- 
lutely unacceptable that political and economic strength and 
progress, where our greatest gains have so far been and 
where the ultimate solution must mainly lie, should be 
sacrificed to a military adventurism which offers, at best, 


& very limited contribution to Asia’s vast problem. 


Public opinion, whatever it may be in the United States, 
is everywhere else against a speculative extension of the 
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| Economic REVIEW 
OUTPOSTS OF PORTUGAL 


By Edward Symonds 


In these days of increasing local nationalism and 
weakening colonial links, it is perhaps the greatest tribute 
that can be paid to one of the surviving European empires 
to say of it that it has been forgotten. This indicates that 
its problems are not serious enough to reach the world’s 


news headlines, and that it is being spared the civil strife 


which afflicts so many of the former colonial territories. 
Yet it can -be said, with a considerable measure of truth, 
that Portugal’s oversea territories form a forgotten empire. 
In spite of possessing ‘the oldest colonial empire which has 
survived to the present day, with a population of some 
11 million inhabitants, the Portuguese are rarely thought of 
as a people with widespread colonial interests. 

The foundations of the Portuguese empire were laid 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, when Portuguese navigators 
sailing out into the unknown discovered routes to the Indian 
Ocean and the China Sea. Vasco da Gama, by rounding 


the Cape of Good Hope in 1498, established a direct sea 


route between Portugal and the coast of India. The trading 
post of Bombay—although bearing to this day its Portuguese 
-name—was soon relinquished, becoming a British possession 
as part of Catherine of Braganza’s dowry upon her marriage 
to Charles II. But the other posts in the Bombay area— 
the coastal strips of Goa and Damao, and the island of 
Diu have remained in Portuguese ownership to this day. 


Macao, on the Pearl River estuary opposite Hongkong, - 


was established as a trading station in 1557, at a time 
when commerce with China was almost non-existent and 
when the setting up of British power in India still lay 
some two centuries in the future. With its neighbouring 
islands of Taipa and Coloane, the Macao peninsula. has 
successfully weathered the wars and revolutions of four 
centuries. Its age gives it a unique charm and dignity which 
no visitor can fail to relish, and yet does nothing to shake 
the confidence with which it regards the future. 

Apart from these outposts on the fringe of the Asian 
mainland, Portugal has retained its full sovereignty over 
the important African territories of Angola and Mozambique, 
and the lesser African colony of Guinea. It has also re- 
sisted the claims of Indonesia to its colony in the eastern 
part of the island of Timor, in the Malay archipelago. With 


these possessions, and the small groups of islands in the 


Atlantic off West and Central Africa, the Portuguese em- 
pire forms an important buttress to the mother country’s 
economy. The whole of it predates by a large margin the 
great days of British and French colonial expansion. . Yet 
today, when the British Raj is a memory of the past in 
India, and French power is being bitterly contested in 
Indochina and in other parts of the French Union, the 
Portuguese empire stands virtually unscathed and. un- 
challenged. 

The success with which the Portuguese colonial empire 
has stood the test of time is due in part to the skill with 
which Portugal has conducted its foreign policies over past 
generations. Although maintaining very close and friend- 
ly relations with major western European powers, and.hav- 
ing in fact been linked by treaty to Britain for over 200 
years, Portugal has kept outside the great international 
struggles which have convulsed Europe during the last cen- 


danger-area, and strongly in favour of an expansion of trade 
and the quickening of development. It is in the latter field 
that we in Free Asia can utterly outclass anything the 
Communists can hope to do; as we have been doing with 
marked success, and could do more, if only international 
action were designed to help in that direction, instead of 
making it more difficult and dangerous. — | 


- the colonies in- India and China. 


tury. Its empire has therefore been spared the successive 
occupations and reoccupations which have been the fate of 
other colonies. Macao was, in fact, the only part of the 
Far East which was neither attacked nor overrun by the 


_ Japanese after 1941. 


The Portuguese ‘colonies have also been remarkably 
successful in withstanding the inroads of local nationalism. 
So far as concerns -the territories on the Asian mainland, 
this is due in part to the small size of the units, none of 
which could possibly stand on its own feet, either politically 
or economically. But it is also partly due to the very firm 
stand which Lisbon has taken on the question of possible 
cessions of territory. 

The determination to spread the Christian religion in 
the East was one of the driving forces of the early colonial 
ventures of Portugal. 
Jesuit movement, based much of his evangelizing work on 
He spent the last part 
of his life and was buried in Goa. Although in a modified 
form, the Portuguese still claim ‘padroado’—the patronage 
of the East conferred on their missions by the Vatican 
some 400 years ago. This spiritual role played by the 
colonial territories, together with the maintenance of a 
system of government which involves the representation of 


the oversea territories by deputies sent home to the National: 


Assembly in Lisbon, helps to knit the empire securely 
together. 
form, with the mother country, a single whole which cannot 
be divided. There is no question, as in the case of the 
British Empire, of aiming at ultimate self-government in 
individual colonies. Recent claims of Pandit Nehru to the 
Portuguese enclaves in India have therefore been met with 
a refusal even to discuss an eventual transfer. 

' Yo British: eyes, accustomed to a colonial tradition 
based upon the activities of the early merchant adventurers 
and built up with the help of a steady growth of trade, it 
is natural to look for the economic significance of this 
old established and remarkably stable colonial structure. The 
African colonies—in particular Mozambique, with its vital 


ports of Beira and Laurenzo Marques—are of major im- 


portance to the economy of that continent. Timor has vast 
resources of timber and other primary commodities waiting 
to be developed. But the territories on the Asian mainland, 
with which this article is mainly concerned, are remote from 
the larger streams of modern trade, and are too small to 
possess important reserves of raw materials, 

’ The Asian territories provide unique examples, however, 
of the way in which outposts of the West can remain poli- 
tically distinct and economically prosperous although plant- 
ed down at a time when conditions in the surrounding lands 
were vastly different from today. They therefore have in- 
teresting lessons to teach to other parts of the immensely 
variegated pattern the Haat. 

Macao, with tii for te wide banyan-lined avenidas, 
its narrow cobbled streets, its churches, its ancient forts, 
to many of the ‘inhabitants of Hongkong, has suffered 
severely from changes in the channels of world trade. 
being: the. main ‘centre for Western trade with China in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, it lost ground to Canton and 
other Chinese ports in the 19th century, and is today 
largely by-passed by ocean-going vessels, for which Hong- 
kong can offer a better harbour and better services. Even 
so, a large amount of local trade—much of it coming 
from Hongkong—still passes through the port. In the 
early postwar years, before the rise of Mao Tse-tung made 
trade with the Chinese hinterland still more difficult than 


St. Francis Xavier, founder of the — 


It is, in fact, explicitly claimed that the colonies . 
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previously, the value of imports and exports together totalled 
about HK$150 million. 

Much of Macao’s trade is concerned with the tranship- 
ment of goods from Hongkong and other oversea sources 
to the surrounding regions of China. Helped by the fact 
that Macao (except for a small range of excise taxes) is a 
free port, rice, sugar, lumber, textiles, tobacco and other 
produce passes through the territory: In addition to this 
transit traffic, Macao has in recent years followed the 


example of Hongkong in building up flourishing light in-- 


dustries. 


The leading industry of Macao is still based upon the. 


time-honoured activities of the fishermen. Of the total 
population of about 300,000, it is estimated that about 
20,000 find direct employment in fishing, fish curing, salting 
- and other connected occupations. The total catch, much of 
which is exported, has an annual value of HK$5 million 
or more, and provides by far the largest single export of 


the colony. 


Other industries are of the kind which can be carried 
on without large supplies of raw materials, and find a ready 
market in the populous regions of China which lie to the 
West and North of the colony. The making of firecrackers, 
incense sticks and wines is among the light industries which 
have for long been established, while the processing of 
vegetable oils, tea and tobacco is also important. Some- 
what newer arrivals are the modern match, cigarette, textile, 
and ice factories. Large industrial concerns are, however, 
still lacking, and much remains to be done if Macao is to 
develop manufacturing industries in which—as in Japan— 
the full benefits of Western techniques are combined. with 
the cheap and plentiful labour of the East. 

Despite its larger area and a population almost twice 
as great as that of Macao, Portuguese India plays a con- 
siderably smaller part in international trade. It does not 
possess the advantage of a free port, nor is it situated 


on the doorstep of a country otherwise largely cut off from 


intercourse with the outer world. 

An index of its lesser role in foreign commerce is pro- 
vided by the value of its trade with the mother country. 
In 1951, despite the importance of manganese ore and other 
exports, the value of goods sent from Portuguese India to 
Portgual amounted to the equivalent of only £100,000. 
Macao, although half as far again from Portugal, sent ex- 
ports to the mother country during the same year whose 
value amounted to almost twice that figure. Portuguese 
India’s imports from the mother country amounted to some 
£10,000, whereas Macao’s imports from that source were 
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negligible. Both Macao and Portuguese India naturally 
draw the great majority of their foodstuffs and other con- 
sumer goods from their respective hinterlands. 

With few advantages as a centre of entrepot trade, 
Goa and the smaller territories of Portuguese India live 
mainly by the agricultural pursuits typical of that stretch 
of the Indian coastline. As in Macao, fishing plays a lead- 
ing part. Coconuts, and pepper and other spices are grown. 
There is manganese and iron ore and salt to be exploited. 

Endowed with fine beaches, lush mango groves and a 
wealth of churches, forts and other reminders of a vanished 
age of pioneering, Goa has succeeded in establishing itself 
as one of the favourite tourist resorts of the Indian sub- 
continent. The Goanese, the very large majority of them 
Indian by race or of mixed descent, also come and go 
freely across the border with India, and have become well- 
known in the restaurant trade and other walks of Indian 
life. This free intercourse between Portuguese India and 
its huge neighbour is doing much to overcome the distortions 
to be expected from the tariff system, which separates these 
territories from nearby India but links them with Portugal 
and other remote regions through the operation of the 
Portuguese imperial preference rates. : 

Lisbon is not satisfied merely to let its Indian de- 
pendencies. live slumberously on as a backwater of the 
Indian Ocean while other regions—notably India itself, 
with its grandiose 5-year plan—lay the foundations of a 
modern productive economy. The Portuguese 6-year plan 
therefore includes development in the Indian territories. A 
total sum of the equivalent of £2% million has been 
voted for this purpose. Transport and communications, 
including port improvements and the building of a major 
airport, take the greater part of this sum. Most of the 
remainder is to be devoted to irrigation work and sanita- 
tion. But the search for fresh mineral resources is also 
expected to yield worthwhile results, and is receiving a 
grant of over £60,000. 

Both in Goa and in Macao, the picture of life today 
shows a pleasant combination of peace and prosperity. 
Political ripples have inevitably been caused by the trans- 
formations which have been in progress in India and in 
China. Economic problems cannot be wholly lacking in 
small territories whose original purpose has been completely 
swallowed up by the past. But, having so successfully 
navigated the storms of the last four centuries, these Portv- 
guese outposts face the problems of the postwar world 
with more confidence than some much more influential areas 
in other parts of the East. Like all other small units 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic: Review 


_ ECAFE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
FIFTH SESSION, BANDUNG—INDONESIA (26.1—2.2.1953) 
REVIEW OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


_ ECAFE’s Committee on Industry and Trade, which con- 
cluded its fifth session in Bandung, Indonesia, on February 
2, dealt with specific projects intended to facilitate economic 
development programmes and to assist the development of 
Asian trade. | 

Mobilization of Domestic Capital: The mobilization. of 
domestic capital, as a basis for financing investments from 
internal capital resources, engaged much of the committee’s 
attention. The delegates were however in complete agree- 
ment that foreign capital had its proper part to play—an 
opinion which was shared by the Soviet Union in a state- 
ment saying that foreign capital could be used as an ad- 


ditional source for financing economic development provided 


“no strings were attached.” 


Power Supply: The committee discussed concrete 
questions of electrification, the importance of which as a 
source of power for industrialization and increased standards 
of living was stressed. In this connection the delegates 

considered at considerable length the utilization of Asian 
lignite resources as a means of overcoming the shortage of 
high-grade coal. Experiments in using low-grade coal for 
cooking purposes and the manufacture of iron and steel 
aroused considerable interest. 2 

Capital Equipment: Asian countries have to rely to a 
considerable extent on foreign supplies of capital equipment 
and an easing in the supply situation was therefore noted 
by the delegates with satisfaction. Some of the importing 
countries complained however that delivery dates still caused 
difficulties and dislocation of development programmes. | 

Cottage and Small-Scale Industries: While there was 
much emphasis on industrialization, the importance of small- 
scale and cottage industries in Asia’s economic life was 
stressed and ways and means discussed designed to assist 
production and marketing of these industries. : 

Social problems, especially housing and improved train- 
ing facilities also occupied a considerable part in the de- 
liberations. Particular attention was paid to the develop- 
ment of Asian rural areas, 

The conference was marked by great readiness and 
eagerness on the part of the delegates to exchange in- 
formation and ideas on a wide range of subjects, including 


survey methods for the development of mineral resources, _ 
joint use of research facilities, co-operation in the develop- 


ment of housing projects, etc. 


All the reports submitted to the Committee were ap- 
proved, with the Soviet Union recording abstention. 


Following are some of the findings of the Committee: | 


Electricity: Asia’s power demand is expected to con- 
tinue to outstrip supplies for a considerable time to come. 
In several countries of the region rural electrification schemes 


have been undertaken and similar programmes are in pre-. 


paration in other countries, the delegates reported. The 


possibilities of using electric power in agriculture were | 


pointed out, and attention was especially drawn to the use 


of electric power for draining and irrigating large tracts - 


of land. The need for co-ordinating the planning of hydro- 
electric power and thermal power development was em- 
phasized. The committee felt that due consideration should 


in this age of mammoth powers, however, they have every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain from a possible outbreak 
of war between the two armed camps into which the world 
now stands divided. They live in peace; and it is only 


in peace that they can preserve their present gentle indivi- 


duality. 


be given to the optimum use of water resources and also 
to the question of cost analysis of electric power generation 
and distribution. 


Lignite: Considerable lignite resources exist in the 


‘region but knowledge of modern techniques for their utiliza- 


tion is limited, it was pointed out. The delegates therefore 
expressed considerable appreciation of ECAFE’s activities 
in this field. The committee requested that continued and 
increased attention be given to the technical and economic 
aspects of the extraction and utilization of lignite for the 
generation of power. Some countries of the region, it was 
observed, had established pilot plants for the testing of 
lignites, and it was hoped that these facilities could be 
made available to other countries of the region. 


Mineral Resources Development: ECAFE’s activities 
in this field during the last year covered inter alia coal and 
iron ore, lignite, and kaolin.. A secretariat report on iron 
and coal resources observes that considerable efforts have 
been made in many Asian countries to achieve a better 
and fuller utilization of known resources. The committee 
stressed the desirability of exchange of information on 
survey methods, extraction and processing methods, and 
results of experiments. The delegates agreed that increas- 
ing attention should be given to the extraction and utilization” 
of the mineral wealth of the region. 


An animated debate ensued upon a statement by the 
Soviet delegate who said that the crucial problem for Asian 
countries was how to utilise their mineral resources for 
the benefit of their own people. National- industries for 
the processing of raw materials should be created for that 
purpose, he suggested, alleging that “foreign monopolies” 


were draining away Asian wealth. The statement evoked 


considerable opposition from the speakers of most Asian 
countries, including Burma, Pakistan, India, Viet-Nam, 
Malaya and British Borneo, who pointed out that their 


countries were in full control of their economic development | 


and that international trading and international assistance 
on mutually advantageous terms were in the interest of 
Asian countries and essential for their development. 


Pr cessing: Pakistan observed that processing plants 
were being established, but that this could not be done with- 
out foreign help. Foreign capital had to be paid for, and 
so long as the price asked was reasonable, nobody should 
have any objection. India said that raw material exports 
would decline as more and more processing factories were 
being set up, but some raw material exports would have to 
continue for India needs foreign exchange for essential im- 
ports. The Indian Government had comprehensive powers 
over private enterprise, and was thus in a position to make 
sure that Indian resources were exploited and exchanged 
to the country’s best advantage. 


Mineral Resources Conference: Many delegates em- 


phasized the importance of an ECAFE conference on 


mineral resources to be held in Tokyo, beginning April 20, 
=e announced that their countries would send strong dele- 
gation, | 

Shortage of Trained Persornel: Practical co-operation 
in coping with the shortage of trained personnel which had 


impeded Asian economic development was being achieved 


by ECAFE and specialized agencies. The committee recom- 
mended that in the organization of national seminars special 
attention be given to the fact that Western techniques might 
not be directly relevant to the problems of the region, and 
the suggested programme for the seminars should be more 
intensive. The committee emphasized the special importance 


ct 


| 

| 

| 
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of | large-scale training of workers, | artisans, and village 
craftsmen. It was agreed that technical assistance should 


be increasingly directed towards establishment of training 


centres and institutions within the countries concerned, and 


_. that countries in receipt of technical assistance should pre- 


pare for the eventual taking over of work and operations 
by national experts. | i 


Housing: The committee felt that high priority should 
be given to the development of aided self-help methods to 


assist the peoples of the region in using their particular 


skills in building construction. It warmly welcomed the 


action of the Indian Government which has organized an” 


international exhibition and regional: seminar on housing and 
building materials to be held in New Delhi early in 1954. 
‘The Technical Assistance Administration of the United 


Nations would assist in the organization of the exhibition — 
A regional conference on housing and town 
_ / planning would also be held in New Delhi at the same time 


and seminar. 


by the International Federation of Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. It was agreed that ECAFE should assume respon- 
sibility for co-ordination of U.N. housing activities on a 


regional level. 


hope that the Technical 
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ECAFE is to undertake an integrated, com- 
prehensive study on housing and building materials in 1954. 
This study will fully take into account.a study on Asian 
housing, by ILO which should be ready before ECAFE em- 
barks on the work. | | 

ECAFE Housing Division: In view of a recommenda- 
tion that a housing division be established in the ECAFE 
secretariat, the committee noted that. a nucleus already 


_ existed within the ECAFE secretariat and that consultations 


with specialized agencies were taking place on the subject. 


Two Housing Centres: The committee expressed the 
: Assistance Administration and 
ECAFE would soon facilitate the establishment of two re- 
search centres on housing and building materials, to be 
established in humid and arid zones. | 

Power Alcohol Seminar: 
the results of a power alcohol seminar, jointly undertaken 
in October 1952 at Lucknow, India, by the Technical As- 
sistance Administration and ECAFE, with the co-operation 
of FAO and the Government of India, 


Small-Scale Industries: In view of the importance of 
small-scale industries, it was suggested that high priority 
be given to their development problems. The committee 
recommended co-ordination between research and industry 
and emphasized that governments sponsor research pro- 


ms grammes for the development of specific industries which 


- ing, and in finance. 


would be of regional benefit. It was also recommended 
that governments consider opening technical training facili- 
ties to candidates from other countries of the region. Re- 
ports were received that a number of countries in the 
region had undertaken to carry out experiments in selected 
fields of cottage industries. They were actively participat- 
ing in the exchange of technical information. A group 
visit of experts to Japan was suggested, | 


Marketing: Most of the production of small-scale in- 
dustries was for the domestic market, it was observed, though 
some of the products were suitable for export. In a few 
countries exports of these articles were an important source 
of foreign exchange. After a lengthy debate in which the 
Soviet delegate stressed the domestic marketing of such 
articles while other countries pointed out the additional 
value of exports, the committee expressed in its report to 
ECAFE’s ninth session the opinion that it would be neces- 
sary and desirable to include and expand export markets 
as well. Considerable difficulties were being experienced in 
marketing of products of small-scale industries, and the 


¥, committee therefore recommended that further extensive 
“work on marketing was necessary both by the countries of. 
It was noted that several: 
countries’ of the region hati set up special departments or 
corporations to assist in marketing, including export market- 
Concern was expressed over the high ° 
prices of products of traditional handicrafts as compared — 


the region and by the secretariat. 


with factory-produced articles of the same type, and it was 
suggested that the secretariat should pay special attention 
to matters of tariff policy, preferential government procure- 
ments, assignment of specific shares of the market to handi- 
craft products, special levies on machine production to aid 
handicraft industries, special aid in the procurement of raw 
materials, and sale and distribution of products. 


Supply of Capital Goods: The ECAFE secretariat re- 


last year, and that the problem facing the countries of the 


aes region was now less a matter of availability of supplies 


than difficulties in securing the necessary foreign exchange. 
Representatives of supplier countries said that a further 
easing of the supply position was expected in the current 
year. It was also reported that several countries, which 
had hitherto not been able to export capital goods, could 


now accept orders with satisfactory delivery schedules. - A 


Satisfaction was expressed at 


ported that the supply position for capital goods: and raw . 
: and semi-finished materials had eased considerably in the 
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number of importing countries of the region complained 


about the timing of deliveries. The failure of some sup- 
pliers to adhere to delivery dates had caused dislocation of 


development programmes, they said. There were also diffi- - 


culties about the availability and cost of constructional steel, 

sulphur, some other equipment and material. 
Secretariat Trade Promotion Activities: In view of 

the forthcoming ECAFE Trade Promotion Conference begin- 


ning in Manila, Philippines, on February 23, debate on 


ECAFE’s trade promotion activities was rather brief. The 
ECAFE secretariat, in co-operation with the Technical As- 


sistance Administration of United Nations, was assisting 


countries in the organization of technical training facilities 
for trade a feel a A number of countries indicated they 
wished to take advantage of these facilities. The committee 
agreed that the secretariat should where appropriate give 


less emphasis to distribution of documents and other trade » 


information and instead provide sources of information to 


enable the countries to obtain documentary material and. 


other trade information themselves. The secretariat should 
devote itself increasingly to demonstration or illustration of 
activities that countries might subsequently undertake them- 
selves to expand their trade. 

Travel: ECAFE’s. work in this respect has now been 
transferred to the Asian and Far Eastern Travel Committee 
of the International Union of Official Travel Organizations. 
The committee urged that specific attention be directed by 
that organization to reduction of travel barriers with special 


reference to the needs of commercial and- manufacturing — 


interests. 

Damestic “Capital: The report of ECAFE’s second 
working party on the mobilization of domestic capital was 
commended and it was observed that a number of countries 
were already putting the working party’s recommendations 
into effect. The committee recommended that. the next 
meeting of the working party, which is to be devoted to the 
financing of economic development, should concentrate its 
attention on fiscal measures for economic development with 
special reference to taxation policies. The committee, 
noting the offer of full co-operation by FAO, endorsed the 
working party’s recommendation that a seminar be held on 
agricultural development financing. provided a sufficient 
number of the countries of the region indicate their inten- 
tion to participate and requested the executive secretary 


to explore the possibility of organizing such a seminar in 


1954. 


bers). 
present from the following U.N. 


_ specialized agencies: Food and Agriculture Organization, | 


FAR EASTER? 


Economic EVIEW 


between the amount for investment that could be raised by 


all practical devices available in the countries of the region, — 
and the amount needed for rapid economic development. | 


The U.K; representative, quoting U.N. experts, said that at 
least 13% of national income were required, but only.some 
5% were forthcoming from their own. 
capital was required to help bridge that gap which the Asian 
countries could not bridge themselves. Foreign capital was 
reluctant to pour money into the countries of the region 


where Western investors had lost hundreds of millions, he — 
gaid. Yields of investments in the U.S. were not much 
below yields in this region and might ne more attractive, 


with a smaller risk. 
Financing Economic thevslawment A secretariat re- 
port, outlining a scheme to be put before governments for 


the classification of development, expenditures, was con- | 


sidered by the committee, which recommended that govern- 


ments of the Commission give careful consideration to the: 
suggestions concerning the preparation of data having a 
bearing on financial aspects of planning. Various opinions © 


were voiced as to the possibility of increasing taxes for the 


purpose of obtaining increased revenue for financing econo- 


mic development. Some countries, inter alia India, were in 


favour of a revision of the tax structure and were already 


doing something: along these lines, whereas other countries 
felt an increase in taxes was not feasible, though they agreed 
that it would be desirable. 
pressed on the question of deficit financing. 

Participants: 


Zealand and Nepal. 


‘Laos, Malaya and British Borneo, Viet-Nam (associate mem- 


International Labour Organization, International. Monetary 
Fund, United Nations —Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization; and from the following non-governmental 


organizations: - International Chamber of ua Inter- 


national Organization of Employers. 
Mendinueto of the Philippines was Chairman 


Mr. R. 
and U Bee Tint of Burma Vice-Chairman. 


~ 4 


savings. Foreign 


Different views were also ex- 


The meeting was attended by all mem- 
’ bers and associate members of the Commission, except New 
Participants were Australia, Burma, 
France, India, Indonesia, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, — 
- Thailand, USSR, United Kingdom, United States of America { 
(members); Cambodia, Ceylon, Hongkong, Japan, Korea, _ 
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SOCIAL DITIONS IN SOUTH AND SOU ASIA 


PART 


POPULATION TRENDS | 
Asia is the most densely mopalated continental area 


of the world, and South and Southeast. Asia is still more ~ 
Ceylon, India, . 
Indochina and Indonesia have in general less than one-third © 


densely populated than Asia as a whole, 


of a hectare (less than one acre) of arable land per capita 
of total population. Furthermore, the population. is spread 
unevenly. There are intense concentrations along the river 
deltas, while some of the inland parts—particularly those 
with mountains, jungles or arid zones—have but a sparse 
population. In many cases, however, the uneven distribution 
of population is due not only to differences in the material 
advantages of the land and in the natural obstacles to set- 
tlement, but also to historical factors, including, for 
example, the advantages to ruling Powers of settlement in 
easily accessible coastal regions. In the archipelago coun- 
tries, different islands have strikingly different densities. 
There are about 360 persons per square kilometre in Java 
and Madura, but only about seventeen in the rest of the 
In the Ilocos provinces of the Philip- 


__ pines and around Manila, land is so closely subdivided that 


WHO, 


(formerly Batavia) from 0.5 to 1.5 million: 


farmers can barely make a living, while large tracts in the 


interior of Luzon, no less fertile, have only recently been 
brought within the frame of commercial agricultural pro- 
duction and close settlement. 


In pre-colonial days, epidemics, natural calewattion wars 
and intertribal strife restricted the size of populations. The 
total impact of these factors has been considerably reduced, 
and, with generally declining death rates, population is no« 
swiftly growing. In eleven yéars, from 1937 to 1948, in 
spite of war and civil disturbances, the estimated population 


for the region rose from approximately 526 million to 595 
million, an increase of 69 million people. 
-several parts of the region, the rate of growth has under- 


Moreover, in 


gone sudden acceleration. Ceylon’s death rate dropped pre- 
eipitously from 20.3 in 1946 to 12.6 in 1950, while the birth 
rate slightly increased from 38.4 to 40.3, with the result 
that the country now has a rate of natural increase of 


. nearly twenty-eight per 1,000 (one of the highest in the 


world). For Malaya, a rise in the rate of natural increase 
from an average of eighteen per 1,000 in 1931-37 to twenty- 
eight per 1,000 in 1951 has been reported. Such rapid 


accelerations in population growth may be ‘largely attri- 


buted to the extension of modern public health measures, 
which reduce death rates while birth rates continue at the 
characteristically high levels of non-industrialized, agrarian 
societies. It seems quite probable that more and more -of 
South and Southeast Asia will undergo this process in the 
near future—requiring rapid expansions in food, housing, 


education and other essentials in order to maintain even 


present standards of living (it should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the Government of India, with the assistance of 
is considering the possibility of introducing a pro- 
gramme of family planning). 


One noteworthy recent population development is the 
rapid growth of cities, which has been accelerated by- war, 


civil disorder .and displacement of persons by political 
causes. 


It no doubt will continue as present policies of 
economic development mature. Some of the large citied 


have more than doubled their population in the last two 


decades: Calcutta from 1.8 to “4.5 million, Delhi from 0.5 
to 1.2 million, Karachi from 0.4 to 1.2 million, Djakarta 
In consequence, 
tremendous social problems of urban housing, sanitation, 
employment and general welfare have been created. 


childhood.”’ 


| malnutriticn, 


The partition of India led to the migration not only 
of refugees without means of subsistence but also of mer- 


chants, ciyil. servants and others who drifted to the cities 


in search of new occupational opportunities. The separation 
of | Singapore from the Federation of Malaya similarly had 
for one of its immediate effects a considerable growth of 
the city’s population. In the Philippines, the number of 
towns with a population of 25,000 and over increased from 
four in 1939 to eleven in 1948, and that of cities with 
100,000 or more inhabitants from three to eight. The urban 
population of Ceylon increased from 736,000 in 1931 to over 
a million in 1946. In general, the search for personal 
security in times of trouble, together with pressure of rural 
population upon the land and growth of a landless peasantry, 
probably account for more of the recent increases of urban 
population in South and Southeast Asia than does the pro- 
cess of industrialization. This would seem to be confirmed 
by the widespread unemployment in cities, 


HEALTH 


Among the major sdbeuaben receiving government atten- 
tion, malaria is generally accorded first place in the region. 
Because the governments find themselves obliged to take 
drastic steps to increase the national income, they recognize 


the necessity of taking effective action against that cause 


of morbidity, which particularly saps the strength of the 
people and lowers their productive capacity. ‘Malaria,’ to 
quote a committee of. experts on that disease, “still holds 
back or makes impossible, food production in underdeveloped 
areas; it still interferes seriously with industrial and agricul- 


. tural activities in many tropical and subtropical areas; and 


it still takes a high toll of victims in infancy and early 
They add: “Malaria is now highly vulnerable 
to planned attack.” Rapid strides have been taken to re- 
duce this disease in particular areas. 


~The control of tuberculosis, which is associated with 
is rendered difficult because of the poverty 
of the people and because of overcrowded homes in the 
countryside as well as in the cities. A sample tuberculin 
test made during 1948-50 in Madanapalle, South India, 
tended to confirm an estimate previously made by experts 
that the mortality rate from this disease in India is about 
250 per 100,000. Inadequate income is the crux of the 
matter. Insufficient provision for treatment and prevention 
is also an-economic problem: to furnish qualified staffs of 
medical and ‘subsidiary personnel, to establish adequate hos- 
pitals and sanatoria and to conduct educational campaigns 
commensurate with the prevailing ignorance are tasks call- 
ing for great financial resources. Most of the apparatus 
for effective control of tuberculosis has yet to be built. In 
India; for example, there are as yet few facilities for 
specialized treatment; the clinical services provided in most 
provinces have been described as elementary in the extreme. 
Other countries in the region do not even have provision” 
for specialized medical training such as is given a number 
of Indian universities. 


Maternal and child health have also received special 
attention in the last few years in such South Asian countries 
as India, Ceylon, Burma and Thailand. Because of the un-, 
satisfactory state of birth registration in the region, there 
ere few reliable statistics of maternal and infant mortality, 
but these are believed to be about ten times as high as in 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Lack of care of the mother during delivery, together with 
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lencrance of the basic principles of the care and feeding 
of infants, are apparent everywhere. 


Among other diseases that given ‘ous concern to 
the governments of the region at the present time are 
syphilis and yaws. The Indonesian Government looks upon 
the latter disease as a major national problem because it 
affects an estimated 15 per cent of the population and is 
a cause of lasting physical disability. One-half of those 
afflicted are children. Plans for dealing more effectively 
with this disease, with use of penicillin, are under way also 
in India, Ceylon and the Philippines. Burma, likewise, de- 
spite the disturbed condition of the country, organized an 
anti-venereal and anti-yaws campaign in 1949, centred upon 


a modern clinic in Rangoon but extending to nearby rural 
areas. 


One of the major problems in the health field in South 
and Southeast Asia, as in other less-developed areas, is 
the unequal availability of such medical services as exist 
to different segments of the population. 
good clinics and medical practitioners established in the 
cities while wide rural areas do not have a single midwife 
or nurse with modern training. In general, however, there 
have never been enough medical men, technicians or public 


health workers to meet the needs even of the densely 
populated districts. 


A recent study made for the Fourth World Health 
Conference illustrates the urgency of the region’s need for 
more trained medical personnel. A survey made in Indo- 
nesia in 1949 showed that the country needed at least 2,009 
graduate physicians, dentists, pharmaceutical chemists, re- 


search chemists, sanitary engineers and other professional 


men. The total number available was only 600. The esti- 
mated need for undergraduate sanitary inspectors, laboratory 
analysts, assistant pharmacists, dieticians, midwives, nurses, 
etc., was found to be about 1,500; the number actually 
available was only 425. Even for the subordinate but never- 
theless essential personnel—attendants, probationers, labora- 
tory assistants, vaccinators, and the like—the discrepancy 
between the number needed and the number available was 
found to be one of more than 40 per cent. 


By contrast the provision for professional training in — 


India seems to have been more ample: there are twenty- 
eight medical schools affiliated with different universities. 


Here too, however, the total supply of trained medical per- 


sonnel has never even remotely matched the most urgent 
needs. The training of nurses in India, likewise, needs to 
be greatly expanded, though there are several good schools 
now operating; but the greatest lack in proportion to need 


is that of dentists and laboratory technicians. Substantially - 


the same story comes from all the countries of the region, 
though the degree of insufficiency of training facilities is not 
the same everywhere, and though some of the countries offer 
specialized training (as, for example, the Philippines in the 


combat of leprosy) of which students from neighbouring 
countries may take advantage. 


Poverty and lack of public health facilities form a 


vicious circle in South and Southeast Asia, as elsewhere. 
So long as the per capita production is extremely low, the 
public revenue may not suffice to provide adequate services. 
But the low production per capita itself has for one of its 
causes a high incidence of sickness and morbidity which 
are susceptible of control by public health measures. 


LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION 


To the extent that reliable data are available, it is clear 
that large proportions of the population in the region as a 
whole live in a state of primary poverty: their income, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of their established consumer 
habits, does not suffice to keep them in a state of physical 
health. Of the rest, all but a few small privileged classes 


the cities. 
Often there are — 
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‘live in -secondary poverty: the slightest deviation from the 


pattern of concentrating all their income on the satisfaction 
of primary necessities (indulgence in a feast, an overlavish 
funeral, expenditure on medical treatment or on education) 
is liable to result in the lowering of their intake of food 


to the danger point, or to plunge them into a debt that may 
have serious consequences in the future. 


If the situation in this respect has always been bad, 


it has taken a turn for the worse since the end of the 


Second World War. A table compiled by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East shows cost-of-living 
indices several times as high as in 1938, and still rising, 
in most of the countries, since 1948—an advance which 
neither the increase in the prices received by the primary 


producer nor the increase of wages has approached in 


magnitude, 


though both have here and there been con- 
siderable. 


The rise in costs has been especially great in 
Food costs in Bangkok and Djakarta, for 
example, have been thirteen or fourteeen times higher since 
1948 than they were in 1938. Saigon, also usually an ex- 


porter of food, registers a trebiing of both food and general 
living costs since 1946. 


. The subject was diseussed at the seventh session of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, on the>basis of 
a report by its secretariat. The decline in per capita food 


consumption since prewar years was.noted for India and 


several other countries of the region, except for the Philip- 
pines, where food consumption since 1948 seems to be above 
the prewar level. Where an increase in the per capita 
intake of food was observed, this was mainly in cereals. 
The per capita consumption ef fats and oils, though it 
exceeds the prewar level in Ceylon, India, and the Philippines 


and has lately risen in several other countries, still is 
very low. 


In South and Southeast Asia, prices of many com- 
modities reflect the fluctuation in foreign rather than domes- 
tic demand. Instead of lowering the price to local con- 
sumers, increased production of these commodities some- 


times raises food prices, because the demand for food rises . 


proportionately with the increase in employment and in- 
come. In this way, recent large sugar crops in the Philip- 
pines, bringing the exportable surplus almost to prewar level, 
have forced the Government to negotiate for increased rice 
imports—not because the production of rice has lessened, 
but because more people can eat more regularly. 


The effect on consumption of higher costs is, of course, 
especially great in the case of commodities in which the 


-populations of South and Southeast Asia are not self-suffi- 


cient. This is strikingly illustrated by the differences in the 
postwar consumption of textiles, as between India and 
Pakistan on the one hand, and, on the other hand, neigh- 
bouring countries that have to import this commodity. The 
consumption has been estimated by taking the volume of 
textile production and adjusting for imports and exports. 


Cotton, rayon and wool textiles available for consumption 
(in kilogrammes per capita) 


Increase or 

decrease . 

Country 1938 1948 per cent 
India and Pakistan ........ 2.2 23 — 4.6 
Burma 1.5 1.1 —26.7 


The per capita intake of calories in Southeast Asia is 


estimated as generally about two-thirds of what it is in 
the economically more fully developed countries of Europe. 
In India, the typical intake is less than one-half that in 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Ireland, Denmark, the 
United States of America and many other ‘countries. The 
of animal protein is almost except 


lack. 
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in Pakistan, where it is about one-fourth that in France, 
one-sixth that in Australia and New Zealand. India, in 
spite of its tremendous livestock population, has one of the 
lowest protein intakes of the fifty-nine countries that have 


recently reported on these facts to the Foed and peak amonasit 
Organization. 


In the region under discussion, both countries with a 
relatively high and those with a relatively low caloric intake 
appear to have serious deficiencies in consumption of the 
so-called “protective” foods—that is, foods high in protein 
content and foods containing other important nutrients, 
especially salts and vitamins. The high mortality of infants 
and of women in childbirth has been traced in part to this 
Improvements in dietary habits that have taken place 
as a result of education have not yet reached the poorer 
classes, in town or country. Apart from other aspects, such 
as loss of nutrients through processing (rice), the problem 1s 
one that is to some extent associated with specialization 
of food production. The more varied diet available to self- 


sufficient farming communities has often been sacrificed to. 
exclusive cultivation of market crops; and this tendency 


has increased with population pressure and the decrease in 
the size of agricultural holdings. The Indian or Malay 
peasant, when his holding is small, may devote all—or 
too large a. part—of it to the principal food or market crop. 
If he can obtain from a small plot of land a heavy crop 
of yams, cassava, sago, plantains, maize or other starchy 
foods that fill the stomach though they are poor in nutrients, 


he will tend to do so. Where the economic pressure is less 
severe, the gardens of villagers often display a rich variety 


of mutually complementary 
home consumption. 


crops, cultivated solely for 


Nearly all the governments of the region are giving 
attention to the large potential supply of fish as an im- 
portant source of protein, calcium and other necessary in- 
gredients of a balanced diet. Animal foods are also under 
consideration, but they are expensive when land that might 
be used for cultivation of crops has to be devoted to grazing. 
Dietary reforms depend not only upon changes of attitudes 
towards new foods but also upon the practical possibilities of 
having the new foods available locally and at costs that can 
be borne by the low-income population. 


HOUSING 


| Concerning the social effects of poor housing much less 
is known than concerning those of poor nutrition. 


. This is true of all climates, but especially of the tropical 


and subtropical areas where insufficient or deficient shelter 
does not immediately produce suffering from exposure and 
where overcrowding is to some extent mitigated by the 
fact that both occupational and domestic activities take place 
largely out of doors. However, considerable spade work has 
been done under both national and international auspices 
demonstrating the relation between poor housing conditions 


on the one hand and debility and low productive power on 


the other. 
In South and Southeast Asia, bad housing condition 


- are common in both rural and urban areas, and have a 


long history. Primitive modes of construction still prevail 
over a large part of the region. For one or more families 
to occupy a single room is the rule rather than the exception; 


-. and that room is liable to be insufficiently protected from 


wind, rain, dust and vermin. Facilities for storage of food 
and washing of person, clothes and dishes are largely lacking. 
In the’ Malay countries, villages often are built in a single 
row over a stream which conveniently serves as a drain. 
Elsewhere, even in quite large villages and towns, there may 


be no drainage at all. Wide differences exist, of course, 


in this and other respects. In Indonesia streets tend to be 
wider, and a relatively high degree of order has long been 
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enforced. Taking the region as a whole, however, but for 
a few exceptionally favoured communities and districts, the 
great majority of the people live in slums, rural or urban, 
or in unsanitary surroundings. 


Administrations often have been concerned with reduc- 
ing the fire hazards in urban districts by setting up minimum 
standards for house construction; but because of the people’s 
poverty, even these elementary regulations could not always 
be enforced. In some cases administrative agencies have 
tried to stimulate better housing by setting up model dwell- 
ings or by making suitable building materials available at a 
low cost. Well-known architects and town-planners have 
been invited to draw up plans and to redesign the layout 
of towns and whole districts, frequently through the plan-— 
ning of satellite towns which would permit reduction of ex- 
cessive population densities in the urban centres. Because 
of the prevailing poverty, however,«there is little to show 


for all these efforts, as far as the housing of the common 
people is concerned. 


Light construction from local materials and frequent 
replacement of outworn or damaged structures is regarded 
by some experts as the only feasible method of providing 
the shelter needed for vast populations. Other experts 
consider that more lasting types of construction alone can 
produce a permanent remedy: though initial costs will be 
higher, it will be easier to maintain modern standards of 
sanitation. The second view is held mainly with regard to 
the rehousing of urban populations. Those who advocate 
brick walls, tile roofs and concrete bases admit that for the 
rehousing of rural slum dwellers the cost of such construc- 
tion is, for the present, prohibitive—between Rs. 3,500 and 
Rs. 5,000 for a family unit in northern India, for example. 
In rural areas, a more practicable approach, now being tried 
in several countries in connexion with rural resettlement and 
community development schemes, is to “help the villagers to 
help themselves” by encouraging the construction of sturdier 
and better ventilated huts, more widely spaced and with 


. Sanitary Jatrines, but using the traditional materials and pat- 


terns and avoiding extra expense. There is evidence also 
that such rural housing projects are more effective when 
combined with improvements in education, health, agricul- 


tural techniques, etc., in an over-all community development 
programme. 


In the towns and cities, the economic problem of pro- 
viding the labouring masses with decent dwellings is of 
colossal proportions, and has been aggravated by the recent 
great influx of refugees and migrants from the countryside. 


A great disparity between the rates of population in- 
crease and those of residential construction has been created, 
and the housing shortage—already acute a generation ago— 
has been accentuated. Since the war, the cost of nearly 
all building materials has increased. In many localities, 
cement, steel, plumbing supplies, even timber cannot be ob- — 
tained at all for housing projects. In the new city quarters, 
boards or tin sheets, when obtainable, sometimes take the 
place of the villages’ walls of matting or of mud; but in 
most respects the industrial newcomer’s dwelling is of flimsy 
construction and quickly becomes squalid with use. In the 
older quarters, the public authorities often find it difficult 
to compel landlords to repair tenements unfit for human 
habitation when the necessary materials are known not to be 
available at reasonable prices; or else the landlords escape 
their obligation by selling to a worker who will then at- 
tempt to raise the interest on the necessary loan by sharing 
with others the space that is insufficient for even a single 
household. 


The crux of the problem thus lies in the discrepancy 
between the cost of house construction and the income of 
those to be housed. Some municipalities, in this region as 
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elsewhere, have tried to extricate themselves from an im- 
possible task by frankly concentrating their effort on the 
supply of additional dwellings for families of a somewhat 
higher economic status than that of the avérage wage-earner. 
They see to it that materials and credit, as well as sites 
laid out in keeping with modern planning ideas, are available 
to would-be builders on reasonable terms. But they re- 
cognize that this type of activity only touches the fringe 
of the problem. Most observers are agreed that poor hous- 
ing conditions, like poor nutrition, can be dealt with effective- 
ly only as a part of comprehensive social and economic re- 
forms. Yet, although South and Southeast Asia now place 
greater emphasis on economic development, better housing 
does not automatically result. There is need for over-all 
national policies, but there is need also for intensive study 
of the specific factors that affect the housing of the people. 
And that study, as far as this region is concerned, is not 
far advanced. 


The United Nations Mission of Experts which recently 
visited the region reported that the efforts of the various 
governments in this field were as yet uncoordinated to other 
: plans and projects, sometimes based on faulty assumptions 
and lack of reliable information, and often disappointing in 


their results. However, almost all of the governments are 


seriously endeavouring to improve the situation. 


EDUCATION 


Generally low levels of wdvcation in South and South- 
east Asia exist. Important advances have recently been 
made, notably in Ceylon and the Philippines, but progress 


is beset by many formidable obstacles, both economic and 
cultural, 


As far as primary education is~ concerned, most of 


the governments in the region endeavour to meet a great 
demand for new schools. At the same time, they are aware 
of the futility of opening more schools unless elementary 
education is long and continuous enough to produce literacy 
in a much larger proportion of the pupils than has been the 
ease. in the past. There is emphasis on the need for social 
and civic education, with the aim of raising the ability 
of the people to share in the national political life and, 
especially, to take an active part in local affairs, as well 
as on the need for greater attention to the teaching of domes- 
tic and occupational skills, appropriate to the circumstances 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Irrigation 


To improve the irrigation of rice-fields, the Irrigation 
Service has drawn up a plan of action—accompanied with 
geological exploration and other preparations—to expand 
the arable land suitable for the planting of rice, by approxi- 


mately 200,000 hectares; this plan may be completed in 4 - 


or 5 years’ time if the hampering factors may be overcome 
in time. The expansions include: a. West Java: Maribaja 
water-reservoir (Lembang, Bandung); b. Mid Java: Tjat- 
jaban water-reservoir; ¢c. East Java: Sampean Baru; d. 
Special Territory of Jogjakarta: Kulon Progo irrigation sys- 
tem; e. South Sumatra: Wai Sekampung, and other irriga- 


tion systems; f. South Kalimantan: Mataran polder and 
other irrigation systems. 


Besides these, other works started before Indonesia be- 
come ‘ndependent, will be completed, such as: the Darma 
reservoir (Kuningan), the Rawak Lakbok irrigation system 
(south of the Tjitandui), the Alabiu polder in South Kali- 
mantan. With the completion of the segment-dam at Baruk- 
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of the community. The widespread need for vocational 
training is also recognized. 


These needs are too urgent “a be met solely by reliance 
on the gradual improvement of the elementary school sys- 
tem. Governments of the region have commenced to im- 
plement far-reaching plans of adult and fundamental educa- 
tion. The emphasis in many cases is on literacy; but ac- 
cording to the nature of their major problems as they see 
them, the various governments also work on other aspects. 


In secondary and higher education, development, 
though uneven, has been considerable. Its significance lies 
in the desire of newly independent peoples to develop as 
quickly as possible the professional and technical talents 
essential to the conduct of public and private affairs in the 
modern world. The rapid growth of university teaching, 
as the governments and leading citizens see it, is an urgent 
necessity. The lack of trained personnel for almost every 
part of the apparatus of modern living is so great 
that, should it be necessary, it is considered better to post- 
pone the full implementation of compulsory primary school- 


ing until the most important needs in the higher categories 


of education have been met. 


There are, of course, wide divergencies in higher 
education between the different countries of the region. 
The number of colleges and universities and their respective 
enrolments are not necessarily good indices of the status 
of higher education in relation to modern needs, since the 
great majority of these institutions are devoted to the 
humanities and are not equipped for teaching scientific and 
technical subjects; a few, however, are eminent in the latter 
respect. In the past, opportunities for gaining professional 
prestige have been few outside the fields of government, law, 
teaching and theology. The status-relations that have been 
established are difficult to overcome. They are recognized 
as a serious problem and are now being corrected to some 
extent by the increased importance that is being attached 
to all branches of medicine and public health, economics 
and the other social sciences, and not least to the technical 
fields and the sciences connected with them. Efforts are 
also being made by governments to deal with the material 
aspects of life, which has prejudiced the educated not only 
against manual labour but also against the practical ap- 
plication of technical skills. 


(To be 
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buk a tae months ago, irrigation ee been improved in the 
Purwakarta area for 10,130 hectares of land. 


Road System 


While the Irrigation Service is one of the important 
Government organs to cope with the “matter of life and 
death” for the population whose number increases every 
year, the road system brings about the communication be- 
tween one place with the other for the exchange of goods. 
The total of the road-system in Indonesia is approximately 
75,000 kilometres. It is partly controlled by the Central 
Government; and partly by the Provinces, municipalities, 
‘“‘kabupatens” (regencies) and villages. At least 9,000 kilo- 


metres are still in damaged condition, while about 20,000 
kilometres have to be metalled. 


The Service charged with the construction and janes 
of roads and bridges is now engaged on: 1. courses to 
train specialized personnel at short notice, 2. courses to 
increase the knowledge of the present personnel, 3. provi- 
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sion.of work to contractors and attraction of foreign con- 

tractors who may take with them their own equipment, 4. 
finding native materials so as to replace or supply the 
shortage of imports (for instance, by using as much as pos- 
‘sible, bitumen from Butung Island). 


If all these endeavours could be carried into effect, it 


roads, the project of expanding the network with the most 
needed roads may be taken in hand immediately so as to 
bring prosperity to regions which, up to now, have not yet 
the islands outside Java. 

Buildings 

The shortage of housing is a post-war sympton that is 
also to be found in other countries. This shortage is not 
offset by private initiative as the building of houses-for-hire 
does not constitute a paying investment; it is even a loss, 
since house-rent falls short of the amount calculated for 
the capital spent on building houses. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment is confronted with the problem of housing shortage 
in the towns, where—without any exception—the population 
has increased manifold if compared with the prewar situa- 
tion. Besides, the emergence of the governmental structure 
of an independent and sovereign State has made it necessary 


in the towns to make room available at short notice, so as 
to absorb the Government organs, civil as well as military. 


It has been estimated that, in future, some 800,000 
new houses will be needed in Indonesia every year. The 
Government cannot possibly defray the entire cost of the 
production of so many houses since this undertaking will 
require hundreds of million rupiahs. Therefore, in the 


The women’s movement in Indonesia started early in 
_the 20th century almost at the same time when the national 
movement began as the result of awakening national con- 


activities at first started on the social and afterwards on 
the political field. Raden Adjeng Kartini is unanimously 
considered as the pioneer of the Indonesian women’s move- 
ment. She cannot be said to have held any leading role 


endeavours. However, as the first woman who demanded 
general education for the Indonesian girl, she has lit the 
fire that inspires the women’s movement in Indonesia. Her 
letters to friends in Holland, on which she put down her 
ideas, were afterwards published in bookform entitled: 
“Through Darkness to Light.” q 
: In the beginning all women’s activities were aimed at 
improving the position of the women, both in social and 
married life. For in both fields their position seemed in- 
-ferior in comparison with that of European women. At that 
time Indonesian women considered emancipation as_ ad- 
vocated by women in Europe, the one and the only way 
towards progress. They wanted to get free from the ‘“con- 
finement” imposed upon them by centuries old customs and 
religion. Especially the women of noble birth seemed to 
feel this as a very heavy burden and therefore they were 
the first to fight for more freedom of action. Many were 


the actions of the women, restrictions from which the male 


prohibition of polygamy, child marriage form the principal 
items on the programme of the Indonesian movement. The 


when industries made its way in Indonesia, many women 


“may be expected that besides the repair and overhaul of 


“received the attention needed—as is especially the case with 


sciousness throughout the Asian countries. The women’s 


and died before she witnessed any results of her work ani — 


the restrictions imposed by religion and custom, hampering 


sex was exempt. Equal rights for women on every field, 


process of emancipation was speeded up by the fact that 
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execution of this task, the Government will only be able 
to take on part of the undertaking, that is: the cost of 
13,000 houses will be paid by the Government, while the 


defrayment of the other 787,000 will be left to the people 
themselves. : 


In 1951 the Buildings Service sueceeded in setting up 
some 1655 houses for the people in various autonomous re- 
gions throughout Indonesia. For these, the Government 
spent 20 million rupiahs, which amount was later to be 
added. by 8 million rupiahs, 


Energy 


It will not be possible to modernize a State in the 
absence of electric energy. Electric energy is a conditio sine 
qua non for raising the living standard of the people. The 
shortage of experts at the Energy Service has been acute. ~ 
Endeavours have been made of late to find foreign electrical 
engineers. The result was disappointing as such men are 
needed in their own countries; consequently, those who are | 
willing to work in Indonesia make conditions that are hard 
to accept. Nevertheless, a five-year plan has been drawn 
up to repair and build up the supply of electric energy. In 
general, the Government has only the power-works under 
its control, while the distribution of electricity is in private 
hands under Government supervision; those private enter- 
prises possess concessionary right which have not yet ex- 
pired. A “Committee for the Nationalization of Electric 
and Gas Enterprises’’ was installed by the end of 1951. 
However, this Committee will require much time before it 
may complete its work, due to the juridical and technical 
aspects as well as the financial problems which have to he 
settled first, 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN INDONESIA 


came to work in the factories. This resulted in the loosen- 
ing of the bounds of custom and Mohammedan law that 
tied them before. 


In 1912 a Women’s Association ‘Puteri Merdeka” (Free 
Women) was established in Djakarta. Other associations of 
social and religious character (Islam and Christian religion) 
came into being in many places in Java, Sumatra and the 
Moluccas. The first All Indonesian Women Congress was 
held in Djogjakarta in December 1928. It was attended by 
about 30 associations and aimed in the first place at bringing 
into closer contact the various women associations. It de- 
cided to promote the interest of the Indonesian women. 
The second All Indonesian Women Congress was held at 
Djakarta in 1935 and resulted in the establishment of a body, 
charged with the task of studying and improving the position 
of the women labourers. Another body got the special task 
of combatting illiteracy. 


Meanwhile some Indonesian women’s organizations were 
fighting for women suffrage with a view to getting representa- 
tives in the councils. Passive suffrage for the town-councils 
was granted to them by the Dutch government in 1938, 
and in August of that year three Indonesian women were 
elected members of the town-councils in Bandung, Semarang 
and Surabaya; a poor number, considering the total of the 
Indonesian women. Years later the Dutch government con- 
sidered active suffrage, but only for the Dutch women. 


Then the fourth All Indonesian Women Congress held 
in Semarang in 1941 forwarded a motion to the Dutch gov- 
ernment, demanding that active suffrage should also be given | 
to the Indonesian women. This motion which was supported 
by Indonesian. political parties was granted in so far that 
in September of that year the Indonesian women were 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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entitled to active suffrage. During the Dutch regime, how- 


ever, not one Indonesian was ever chosen to participate in 
that council. Indonesian women’s organizations have always 
backed the Indonesian nationalist movement in the struggle 
for independence. As a consequence some of them were 
prosecuted by the Dutch government for their political 
convictions. 
formed a women organization for the whole of Indonesia, 
called the “Fujinkai.’”’ The period between the proclamation 
of Indonesia’s independence in 1945 and the transfer of 
sovereignty in 1949 was an excellent opportunity for the 
Indonesian women to bring into practice all they had learned 
throughout the late years. A great number of young women 
gave themselves up for service in the “Palang Merah Indo- 
nesia’”’ (the Indonesian Red .Cross) and others joined the 
“Laskar Wanita Indonesia” (the Indonesian Women Volun- 
teer Army) which paid no small contribution to the defence 
of their country. 

At present there are many women’s organizations and 
the most important are: the Pemuda Puteri Indonesia (The 


During the Japanese occupation the women © 


the people’s council. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC 


Indonesian Young Women Organization), Perwar (Associa- 
tion of Women of the Republic of Indonesia), Pekerdja 
Wanita (the Women Labourer’s Organization), the Associa- 


tion of Catholic Women, the Indonesian Christian Women 


Association, the Association of Islam Women. All these 
women organizations are chiefly concerned with social work 
as for instance: running public and communal kitchens, or- 
ganizing first aid post, upholding the spirit of soldiers by 


sending them food-packages, reading material etc. They go ~ 


to the villages to discuss subjects like hygiene, meaning of 
freedom and independence. They are also 


a new federation called the Konggress Wanita Indonesia (the 
Indonesian Women Congress). Now it is quite a normal 
thing for an Indonesian girl to attend an institution for 
higher education side by side with the opposite sex. Some 


have already achieved university degrees and more will follow 


their example. There are some women who have seats in 


And in the Sjahrir Cabinet a woman 
was entrusted with the portfolio of Social Affairs. 


ASIA’S POPULATION 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents 
Midyear 1951 


The table below presents estimates of the 1951 .mid- 
year population by continental divisions (except the USSR). 
The world total must be regarded as only an approximate 
mec gh the data for Asia being subject to considerable 


error he figures are as follows, in thousands: 
World tetal 13... *2,430,000 
Africa 202,000 
North America ..... 220,600 
Asia (excl. USSR) ... 1,284,000 
Europe (excl. USSR) 397,200 
Oceania 13,200 


* Including allowance for the lilies of the USSR. 


POPULATION OF ASIA 
(exclusive of USSR) 
TOTAL POPULATION (in thousands) 


(Latest official estimate refers to midyear 
unless otherwise specified) : 


combatting . 
illiteracy. A reorganization has been made and resulted in 


Midyear 
Latest Available Latest Official Estimate 
Census Estimate 1951 
Date Population Data Population Population 
Afghanistan — — 1950 12,000 12,000 
Bahrain 1950. 110 1951 . 110 110 
Bhutan — — — — 300 
Burma 1941 16,824 1952 18,859 18,674 
Ceylon 1946 6,657 1951 7,842. 7,742 
China — 1948 463,493 463,500 
Taiwan 
(Formosa) 1940 (5,872) 1951 (7,869) (7,712) 
India 1951 356,829 1950 358,000 356,829 
Indochina oo — 19387 23,030 30,000 
Cambodia (—) (—) 1948 (3,748) (—) 
Laos — (—) (—) 1947 (1,169) (— 
i 1930 : 
— — 1961 19,140 19,140 
Iraq 1947 4,800 1950 5,100 —? 
Israel 1948 717 1952 1,607 1,516 
Japan 1950 88,200 1952 85,500 84,300 
Jordan — 1951 1,372 1,320 
Korea 1944 25, 120 1949 29,291 
South Korea 1949 (20, 189) 1950 (20,511) ei 
Kuwait — 1950 170 170 
Lebanon — — 1951 1,304 


1,285 


Latest Available Latest Official Estimate 
Census Estimate 1951 
Date Population Date Population Population 
Mongolian 

People’s 

Republic 1918 A477 — — 885 
Muscat and 

Oman — — 1951 550 550 
Nepal — — 1950 7,000 7,000 
Pakistan 1951 75,842 1951 £75,842 15,842 
Philippines 1948 19,284 1952 20,631 20,246 
Qatar — — 1951 17 17 
Saudi Arabia — — 1947 6,000 6,000 
Syria — 1951 3,329 3,291 
Thailand 1947 17,443 1952 £19,192 18,836 
Trucial Oman — — 1951 76 ‘16 
Turkey 1950 20,985 1950 20,935 

In Asia 1950 (19,3808) 1950 (19,308) (—) 
In Europe 1950 (1,626) 1950 (1,626) (— 
Yemen — — 1949 4,500 4,500 

NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES & 

DEPENDENCIES 

France 

India 1941 285 1951 337 337 
Netherlands 

New Guinea 1930 314 1951 1,020 1,020 
Portugal 

Macau 1950 188 1951 188 188 

Portuguese 

India 1950 638 1951 706 639 

Portuguese . | 

Timor 1950 442 - 1951 450 
United Kingdom 
Aden Colony 1946 81. 1951 100 100 

Aden . | 
Protectorate — — 1951 650 650 
British Borneo: 

Brunei 1947 41 1951 47 47 

North Borneo 1951 334. 1961 335 335 

Sarawak 1947 646 . 1951 576 571 

Cyprus 1946 450 1952 495 492 
Federation of 
Malaya 1947 4,908 1951 5,421 5,337 
Hongkong 1931 840 1951 1,985 2,013 
Maldive 
Islands 1946 82 1951 83 83 
Singapore 1947 941 1951 1,062 4, 045 
GOVERNMENT, UNITED STATES 
R 
bre bo 1950 915 1951 940 929 


| 


| 
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‘FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN 
TRADE SYSTEM IN JAPAN 


: The characteristics of J apan’s foreign 
exchange control system are as follows: 


. First, all: banks which. are authorized 

to operate foreign exchange business in 
Japan are acting as agents of the 
Japanese Government under the law 
governing foreign exchange control. 
Consequently, no bank may engage in 
foreign exchange transactions in Japan 
unless authorized by the government. 
The Government controls the banks 
through its Ministry of Finance and 
the Bank of Japan.- 


- Secondly, it is a centralized system, 
which is operated through the “Foreign 
Exchange Funds Special Account.” 
This is a government account with the 
Minister of Finance being in charge 
of its administration, management and 
operations, 

Thirdly, it is her foreign exchange 
budget, which is prepared semi-annually 
and serves as the 3 
ing her import plan. 


It has been Japan’s fundamental 


policy, from the beginning, to respect 
the principles of the ternational 
Monetary Fund as far as circumstances 


would permit, thus avoiding unneces- 
restrictions on ordinary trans- 
actions. Accordingly, a free system is 
generally adopted for exports, both 
visible and invisible, while visible and 
invisible imports are subject to com- 
paratively strict restrictions, : 


_ There are three basic laws govern- 
ing the existing foreign exchange and 
foreign 

(1) “The Foreign Exchange and 
Foreign Trade Control Law” - pal No. 
228, December 1, 1949, as amended), 
(2) “The Foreign Exchange Fund 
Special Account Law’ (Law No. 46, 

arch 30, 1951, as amended) and (3) 
the “Law concerning Foreign Invest- 
ment” (Law No. 168, May 10, 19650, 
as amended). | 


The control is also exercised 


by. 
various regulations, of which the most 


important are the “Cabinet Order Con- 


cerning Control of Export Trade,” the . 
“Cabinet Order Concerning Control of. 


Import Trade,” the “Regulation con- 
_ cerning Standard Method of Settle- 
ment,” the “Cabinet Order Concern 

Control of Foreign Exchange” an 
“Regulation concerning Concentration 
of Foreign Exchange, etc.” : eo 


The three government organs, name- 


,the Ministry of Finance, the 
Ministry of International Trade and 


Industry (abbreviated as MITI), and 
the Ministerial Council are the com- 

nt authorities in regard to the 
oreign exchange control in Japan. 
MITT is the samorly for foreign trade 
control, while the Ministerial Council 
is responsible for the compilation of 
the foreign exchange budget. Besides, 


on 


is for determin- 


trade control in Japan, namely. 


there is The Economic Council Board 
which is in charge of effecting general 
adjustment of basic policies and plans 
between the various administrative 
organs. The Ministry of Finance is 
the authority in respect to the overall 
international balance of payments of 
Japan, determines basic exchange rates 
and, designates kind of currencies and 
the standard methods of settlement for 


foreign exchange transactions. Under: 


the Ministry there are the Foreign 
Exchange Council and the Foreign In- 
vestment Council, both composed of 
staff of government offices concerned 
and men of learning and experience, 


for studying and advising on important 


matters relative to the control of for- 
eign exchange and foreign investments. 

In the execution of control of for- 
eign exchange, however, the competent 
authorities delegate a part of their 
functions and businesses to the Bank 
of Japan and the 42 foreign exchange 
banks. The Bank of Japan is entrusted 
with the authority to buy and sell for- 
eign exchange funds, and as agent of 
the Japanese Government, maintains 
and operates Open Accounts under 
payment arrangements with foreign 
countries. 

Of the 42 banks which are authorized 
as foreign exchange banks, 12 are 
Japanese banks and 12 foreign banks 
with “A” class status, while the rest 
of the banks are called “B” class for- 
eign exchange banks, whose authority 
to deal in foreign exchange business 
is subject to certain restrictions, 


In addition to the foreign exchange 
banks, money changers are also au- 
thorized to operate foreign exchange 
business, but their business is restricted 
to the buying and selling of foreign 
currencies and travellers’ checks. 


Only the currencies designated bv 
the Ministry of Finance may be used 
for the. settlement of foreign exchange 
and foreign trade transactions. At 
present, only U.S. dollar and U.K. 
sterling pound are the two designated 
currencies. Non-designated currencies 


may be used in exceptional cases with 


Finance. 


_ Official exchange rates are applied 
to export, import, and all other foreign 
exchange transactions. There are two 
basic rates of exchange applicable for 
all kinds of transactions. They are: 


the prior approval of the Ministry of 


Qne U.S. Dollar for 360 Japanese Yen, 


and One Sterling Pound for 1,008 


Japanese Yen. 


The various financial or payment 
which Japan has con- 
cluded with foreign countries mav be 
classified, according to their basic 
methods of settlement, as follows: 


(1) Settlement by Cash. 


(a) Settlement ‘in Sterling 


Pounds (Sterling areas, 


Pakistan and Burma). 
Settlement in Free Dol- 


(b) 3 
| (Belgian Monetary 


Area, Chile, Colombia, 
Ryukyus, Mexico, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Spain). 


Settlements through the Open 
Accounts. (All in terms of 
U.S. dollars—Argentina, Brazil, 
Finland, the French Union in- 
cluding French Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Korea, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, Taiwan, Thai- 
land and West Germany). 


When “exchange residents’ (by 
“exchange residents” are meant all 
natural persons who have their per- 
manent place of abode or who cus- 
tomarily live in Japan, and juridical 
persons who have their seat or place 
of administration in Japan; the 
branches, agencies etc. in Japan of 
exchange non-residents are considered 
to be exchange residents irrespective of 
the location of their administration or 
their headquarters) in Japan have 
acquired foreign means of payment of 
foreign claimable assets, they shall have © 
to sell the same to the foreign ex- 
change banks within 10 days. “Ex- 
change non-residents” in Japan (any 
persons, natural or juridical, other than 
“exchange residents”) are required to 
register their holding of foreign means 
of payment and precious metals in 
Japan in the Foreign Exchange Re- 
cord Books. 


The foreign exchange banks are au- 
thorized to hold foreign exchange funds 


in U.S. dollars. Thus the concentra- 


tion of control of U.S. dollars takes 
the form of covering exchange positions 
of the foreign exchange banks through 
the “Foreign Exchange Funds Special 
Account.” However, they are not au- 
thorized to hold foreign exchange funds 
in U.K. sterling pounds, but are re- 
quired for each transaction to sell such 
proceeds purchased from the customers 
to the Bank of Japan, or to purchase 
from the Bank of Japan the sterling 
funds to be sold to their customers. 

the case of settlement through 
the Open Accounts, the export and im- 
port values will either be debited or 
credited to the respective Open Ac- 
count. The payment or receipt of the 
yen equivalent will be immediately 
effected between the foreign ex- 
change banks concerned and the Bank 
of Japan. 


Such U.S. dollar and U.K. sterling 
pound funds as are concentrated in 
the Special Account are deposited with 
the foreign banks in Japan, U.S.A. and 
Britain in the name of the Minister 
of Finance of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. But the Bank of Japan and 
the “A’ class foreign exchange banks 
are vested with the power to use the 
said funds as agent and sub-agents, 
respectively, of the Minister of Finance. 


Although government authorization 
is as a rule not required for exports, 
prior licence of MITI is required for 
the following exports: _ | 
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(a) Export of special goods. 

(1) Commodities which are 
short of supply and can- 
not satisfy domestic de- 
mand. | 

(2) War materials. 

(3) Imported goods. 

(4) Export-banned goods. 
(b) Export fulfilling compensatory 
trade contracts. 
(c) Export under non-standard 
methods of settlements. 
(d) Export of transhipment 


cargoes, 


Prior to shipment of export goods, 
exporters must make a declaration of 
their exports and certify as to the 
arrangements made for the payment of 
the export proceeds, and obtain the 
certification of the foreign exchange 
bank thereon. This certification is not 
required in the case of an export in 
value less than Y5,000, export of 
samples, export of personal effect, or 
exports on a consignment basis. 


At the time of shipment, the export 
goods must be accompanied by the 
export declarations certified by the 
foreign exchange banks together with 
the invoices in order 
customs. 


Export contracts may as a rule be 
freely concluded, but the prior ap- 
proval of MITI is required in respect 
to processing contracts and contracts 
concerning compensatory trade based 
on “back-to-back” or “esecrow’’ letters 
of credit. 


The MITI is empowered to order an 
emergency suspension of shipments for 
a certain period in case of urgent 
necessity, and it may issue an order 
to prohibit exports against persons who 
have violated laws and regulations con- 
cerning control of foreign exchange 
and foreign trade. 


For the purpose of encouraging ex- 
ports, certain retention of foreign ex- 
change up to 15%, 10% or 5%, depend- 
ing on the type of commodities ex- 
ported, of export proceeds is authorized 
at present. The exporters may use 
these allocated funds for importation 
of goods, paving travelling expenses 
abroad, etc. This system of retention 
of foreign exchange had been authorized 
in the past for exports to the Sterling 
and Open Account areas, but it has 
been limited since July, 1952 to exports 
in U.S. dollars only. 


On the basis of the semi-annual for- 
eign exchange budget. prepared by 
the Ministerial Council, the MITI 
would make an announcement for im- 
port programs from time to time, in- 
dicating the commodities to be im- 
ported, currencies to. be used for set- 
tlement, import quantity, time of set- 
tlement, areas of shipment, etc. Under 
the announcement imports may be 
classified into three categories accord- 
ing to the methods by which they may 
be imported, | 

(1) Foreign 
method: 


_ For imports under this category, the 
importers must, first of all, apply to 


currency.: allocation 


mately 0.1-5% 
to clear the 


MITI for allocation of funds and ac- 
quire allocation certificates. An ap- 
plication for an import licence must, in 
this case, be submitted within four 
months from the date of delivery of 
the allocation certificates. | 


(2) First-come first-served method: 


Under this method applications are 
approved in a first-come first-served 
order within the balance of the foreign 


exchange. budget classified by ‘sources 


and kinds of goods. When the total 


amount of applications received ex- 


ceeds the amount fixed. in the budget, 
approval is made by drawing of lots. 


(3) Automatic approval method: 


According to this method, the foreign 
exchange budget is compiled only by 
sources of goods, and the application 
is approved semi-automatically. | 


In accepting an application for an 
import licence the foreign exchange 
bank must examine and confirm as to 
whether the application is in conformity 
with the terms set forth in the import 
announcement, or whether any prior 
approval of MITI is required, or if 
the requisite guaranty money (approxi- 
of the import value) 
has been deposited. The bank must 
also secure confirmation of the Bank 
of Japan as to whether the applied 
amount is within the limit fixed in 
the budget. 


Prior approval of MITI is required 
(1) where application is made for 
import in excess of the import officially 
announced, (2) whether import is to 
be made from areas other than the 
officially designated sources of goods. 
and (3) where import is to be effected 
by methods 
method of settlement. | | 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION & TRADE 


other than the standard 


Tobacco production has increased 
more than 50 percent since the years 
before World War I, whereas the area 
grown to tobacco has only expanded 
some 36 percent. Since World War II, 
there has been a marked expansion in 
area as well as production, mainly in 
Europe, the «Near East, Africa and 
Latin America. While production in 
North America has increased substan- 
tially in recent years, the area has re- 
mained constant. The increase. in pro- 
duction of cifarette types. in particular 
flue-cured Virginia and light air-cured 
tobacco, has been most remarkable. 
Production of cigar leaf has been 
gradually declining since the. late 
twenties. | 

The expansion of ‘leaf tobacco pro- 
duction has been stimulated bv a steady 
improvement in the price relationship 
between tobaceo and other crops grown 
on similar soil. Furthermore. inten- 
sive production with high use of man- 
hours per hectare, resulting in a high 
gross return, has stimulated the de- 
sire to expand production in countries 
with a surplus labor force in agricul- 
ture. - Tobacco cultivation, and es- 
peeially harvesting. is very little 
mechanized; hence, in countries where 
there is a high dependency on hired 


f 
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labor wage increases tend to constitute 
a limiting factor in the expansion of 
production. 

Exports: Tobacco exports currently 
amount to some 560,000 tons per year, 
which is slightly less than 20 percent 
of the world production. They reached 
a maximum in_ the five-year period 
1925-29. In the depression years 


which followed, trade remained fairly 
‘high in*volume, but its value dropped 


60 percent. 


«© The United States is the largest ex- 


porter. However, while its exports ac- 
count for 40 percent of world trade, 


they only represent 25 percent of its 


production.” Other major exporting 
countries, such as Turkey, Greece, 


Southern Rhodesia, Indonesia, Brazil, | 


and Cuba export a far higher percentage 
of their production, and they are in 
consequence ~ far 
surplus marketing problems... | 
- Dollar shortages and comparatively 
high prices hampered U.S, tobacco ex- 


ports in the postwar years, and stimu- — 


lated exports from soft currency coun- 
tries such as India and Southern Rho- 


desia. Exporters of oriental tobacco, 


in particular Greece, have had some 
marketing difficulties partly because 
they have been exporting less to Ger- 
many. Turkey’s export has, however, 
doubled since prewar. 


Imports: Europe takes 70 percent 
of all exports of leaf tobacco, and is 
thus the most important export market 
for this commodity. Even during the 
depression in the early 1930’s imports 
decreased only slightly. However, in 


the five-year period ‘immediately before - 


World War II, imports for Europe as 
a whole were only 2 percent above the 
1920-24 period; an increase of nearly 
50 percent in the U.K. leaf tobacco 
imports was offset by a decrease of im- 
ports into other European countries as 
a result of expanding domestic produc- 
tion. In the postwar years 1945-49 
the trend continued; despite further 
increases in imports into the United 
Kingdom—an average of 30,000 tons 
annually over the 1935-39 period— 
European imports as-a whole averaged 


70,000 tons annually less than prewar. | 


Thus, 1948-50 (following two years 
of. exceptionally -heavy imports) the 
U.K.’s tobacco imports averaged 9. per- 
cent above the 1935-39 period, while 
those for the rest of Europe were 20 
percent lower.. (This sharp drop in 
Europe’s. imports includes a 65 percent 
decline in the imports of Western Ger- 
many in this period. ‘Excluding West-. 
ern Germany, Europe’s imports in 1948- 
50 are 7 percent below prewar). 

Imports into the United States, Afri- 
ca and Latin America have all increased 
since the war. Asia’s imports, on the 
other hand, are down some 45 percent 
from the prewar average. | 

The United Kingdom has increased 
imports. from Commonwealth countries 


and reduced imports from the United 


States. “recent years Western 
Europe, excluding Germany, has taken 
a higher percentage from the United 
States, and from the exporters of 


oriental tobacco, than in the prewar 


more vulnerable to. 


. 
. 
| 
* 
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period, as a result. of the shift in de- 
mand towards. cigarettes. Germany 
has taken a much greater percentage of 
its imports from the United States and 
less from the oriental leaf tobacco ex- 
porters than préwar, mainly as a result 
of Economic Co-operation Administra- , 
(ECA - .Mutual. . Security 
Agency) grants and of the shift in de. 
mand from oriental cigarette types to 
cigarettes of the blended American type. 
The decline in imports: of cigar leaf 
from Indonesia also explains the in- 
crease in the share of European imports 
ee from exporters of cigarette leaf 
cco. 


$tocks of leaf tobacco in the im- 
porting countries were depleted in the 
‘war years and have not yet been re- 
built. Even in the United States stocks 
- in the last few years represent a smaller 
percentage of:annual requirements. than 
prewar. Stocks of oriental tobacco in | 
the major exporting countries, Greece 
and Turkey, have been increasing. 
Prices: Tobacco prices have general- 
ly increased more than those of other — 
- agricultural products since World War 
1, but in the depression years in the 
thirties prices on flue-cured tobacco 
particulariy declined sharply as a re- 
suit of the great expansion in produc- 
tion. Since the depression, however, 
tobacco prices have increased faster 
than all other crops. This is to a great 
extent. a result of the production 
restrictions and price support program: 
for North American tobacco. Devalua- 
tion of national currencies in the post- 
war years has enabled soft currency 
countries to:-compete more effectively 
in the tobacco market as seen in the 
average import unit values from the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, 
the European attempt to find soft cur- 
rency substitutes for U.S. cigarette 
tobacco has raised prices on Southern | 
Rhodesian and Indian tobacco. 


_ Few other agricultural crops are sub- 
ject to such rigid production and mar- — 
- keting control as tobacco. This is not 
only the case in countries with tobacco | 
monopolies, but also in some major. ex- 
sporting countries and in importing 
countries which stimulate the domestic — 
proJuction of leaf tobacco, . | 


Types of Manufacture: The most . 
significant development in the manu-. 
facturing of tobaeco has. been. the 

meteoric expansion of cigarette produc- . 
tion since 1929 and a decline in pro- 

duction - of 
ducts. Shortage of cigar leaves of high 
quality, increased wages and compara- 


tively greater increase of cigar taxes . 


since the war have combined to effect 
a very marked decline in .European 
cigar production. 
tion there seems to have been a shift — 
from. oriental to Virginia types or 
blended types in several . countries. 
Greater quantities of oriental leaf are 
being used, however, in manufacturing 
blended cigarettes; U.S: cigarettes, on 
the other hahd, now contain a lower 


percentage of oriental leaf than pre-_. 


- Trade in manufactured tobacco is 
“much less significant. than. trade with 


tion. 


tries been 


other manufactured pro- 


In cigarette produc- 


tobacco. Cigarette exports from 


the United Kingdom have increased 60. 
percent, U.S. exports 180 percent, since 
the war. 


cigar exporting countries have seen 
their exports..decline sharply. 


Consumption: Tobacco consumption 


per caput seems to be closely correlated 
with the per caput national 
However, the extent to which smoking 
is extended to all adult population 


income. 


groups and particularly to the female 
population differs from country to coun- 
try, and thus causes deviations from 
the straight correlation. The bulk of 
consumption is now in the form of 
cigarette smoking. Several countries 
in ‘which cigar and pipe smoking do- 
minated prewar have followed the trend 
toward cigarettes, but pipe smoking 
still accounts for a major portion of 


consumption in some European coun- 


tries and in the East. With few excep- 


‘tions, per caput consumption in 1950-51 


exceeded prewar consumption. Tobac- 
co consumption is rather inelastic in 
relation. to prices, but the exceedingly 


high tax level in many countries in the 


last few years has caused not only a 


shift to products of an inferior quality 


but to. an actual reduction in consump- 

For cigar consumption the in- 
crease in wages and leaf tobacco prices 
has also had a limiting effect. Further- 
more, cigar taxes have in many coun- 
increased proportionately 
more than taxes on cigarettes, which 
were already on a high level before 
the war. Consumer expenditure on 
tobacco in a percentage of total spend- 


Ing has increased sharply in countries 
with high tobacco taxes. 


HONGKONG TRAMWAYS 
| LIMITED 


_ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY .: 
‘MEETING of the Company will 
be held at the Offices of Messrs. | 
JARDINE, MATHESON AND | 
COMPANY, LIMITED, HONG- | 
KONG, on Friday, the 20th day | 
of March, 1953, at Noon for the |! 
purpose of receiving and consider- 
ing the Statement of Accounts | 
and Balance Sheet for the year ‘| 
ended 31st December, 1952, and 
the Directors’ and Auditors’ Re- 
ports thereon and for the election 
of Directors and’ the appointment 
Auditors. . 


The Register of Members of : 
the Company will be closed from | 
Friday, 6th March, to Friday, 20th | 
March, 1953, both days inclusive. | 
By Order of the Board, 

‘W. H..PATERSON, | 

Secretary. | 

Hongkong, 12th February, 1953. | 


. _ The establishment of the 
Benelux Union..,;has . favored Dutch 
cigar exports whereas most other major 


August 1952, 


273. 


SILK 


Since 1947 consumption of raw silk 
has exceeded production and by the 
beginning of 1951 stocks were very 
low. During 1951, there was a sharp 
contraction in consumption in the 
United States but an expansion in 
Japan. Stocks generally were further 
reduced. The following figures for 


the predominant producer and world 
supplier of silk illustrate the main 
trends, 
Japan: Raw Silk Production and Distribution, 
1947-51 
Item | 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Thousand metric tons ...... 
Production 6.62 7.98 9.71 8.88 10.73 
Consump- j 
tion 2.90 7.61 6.91 6.21 7.09 
Exports 1.04 4.80 2.92 6.68 410 
Stock 
~ Move- 
ment +2.68. —4.48 —0.12 —3.01 —0.46 


Notwithstanding the decline in 
Japanese supplies in the spring of 1951, | 
there was a fall in silk prices. This 
was in common with fiber prices gen- 
erally, but initially it can be ascribed 
to the introduction of maximum price 
legislation for manufactured goods and 
the consequent reduction in imports 
and eonsumption in the United States. 
Prices fell by one third between 
February and August 1951—a short- 
lived recession as compared with other 
fibers. Meantime, international con- 
sideration had been given to stabiliza- 
tion measures, and in February 1952 
the Japanese Government introduced 


the Raw Silk Stabilization Law which 


provided for both minimum and 
maximum prices. By that time, how- 
ever, the market price was already 
well above the minimum and, having 
no initial stocks, the Government has 
been unable to control the rising 
market price, except through the en- 
forcement of a “prohibition price’ at 
a margin of 10,000 yen above. the 
established maximum price of 230,000 
yen per bale ($4.85 per lb.). Since 
the prohibition price 
has been quoted continuously, while 
in the United States a price of 5.46 
dollars per pound has been reached. — 


Frost damaged the spring cocoon 
harvest in Japan this year, but the 
autumn crop. is expected to be 10 
percent larger than last year and it is 
officially estimated that the total 
cocoon output for 1952 will be 99,000 
tons as compared with 93,400 tons 


_ last year, an increase of 6 percent. 


The rising trend in cocoon production 
is attributed to a_ relative rise in 
cocoon prices and the reconversion of 
some mulberry fields from food produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, the growing demand 
for raw silk has caused a rapid move- 
ment of new crop cocoons to the reel- 
ing mills. By mid-1952, raw silk out- 
put, including hand-reeled silk, was at 
a rate which surpassed all previous 


postwar records and the total for the 


first eight months of 1952 was 19 per- 
eent higher than in’ the corresponding 
period of 1951, 


A somewhat more important expan- 
sion has occurred in the demand for 


‘4 
| 
/ 
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raw silk. In Japan the average month- 
ly rate of. consumption of raw silk in 
the first seven months of 1952 was 
25 percent higher than the rate for 
1951 as a whole. This increase. is 
teflected in a steady expansion in silk 
fabric production, 


Japan: Silk Fabric Production, 1951 and 1952 


Period 1951 1952 

_..Million square yards. . 
First quarter ........ 31.2 35.9 
Second quarter ...... 28.7 36.7 
Third quarter ........ 31.7 43.5 
Fourth quarter ...... 34.1 


Although inereased domestic con- 
sumption in Japan has been the main 
impetus to larger raw silk production, 
there has also been a substantial re- 
covery in United States imports which 
during the first nine months of 1952 
were 53 percent higher than during the 
corresponding period of 1951. 


United States: Raw Silk Imports, 1951 and 1952 


Period 1951 1952 
Metric tons..... 

First quarter 687 732 

Second quarter .........- 321 717 

Fourth quarter 594 — 


With cocoon output increasing by 
only 6 percent as compared with a 19 
‘percent increase in raw silk output 
and a much greater increase in raw silk 
consumption, prices have advanced be- 
yond the established maximum, and 
the desirability of granting an export 
subsidy which would keep world raw 


silk prices in line with it has been 


raised. This might, however, have the 
effect of reducing the dollar-earning 
capacity of raw silk exports, since the 
chief market is the United States. As 
an export promotion -measure,_ the 


Japanese Government allows exporters 


to retain a proportion (recently in- 
creased from 6 to 10 percent) of the 
dollars earned. On the other hand, 
triangular trading, whereby silk bought 
for sterling and other currencies is 
shipped to the United States, has been 
reported. 


There has been little change in the 
volume of silk production in Italy and 
other countries for which information 
is available, but striking developments 
have been reported from China. Cocoon 

roduction in 1950 at 32,000 tons is 
Simerad to have yielded as much as 
5,000 tons of raw silk. In 1951, 
planned production provided for an 
increase of 15 percent in domestic 
(white) cocoons and nearly 60 percent 
in wild (tussah) cocoons. The quanti- 
ty of silk reeled | 
where white silk is largely produced, 


is reported to have been 36 percent 


larger in 1951 than in 1950. The pre- 
sent expansion in output of wild 
cocoons is taking place in Manchuria, 


where silk worms are fed on oak leaves. 


Manchurian output accounts for 50 
vercent of the total wild silk produc- 
tion. For 1952, the target is 14,000 
tons of both domestic ‘and wild silk 
(equivalent to some 100,000 tons of 
cocoons). An expansion in export 
markets is envisaged, the Soviet Union 
having accounted for some 40 percent 


in the southwest, 


of exports in recent years. Favorable 
factors for the realization of the 1952 
target are stated to be that, after two 
good harvests, farmers are in a better 
financial position; that government 
experts have made progress in popu- 


_larizing improved breeds of silk worm; 


and that scientific .methods of produc- 
tion have been adopted on_a wider scale 
with one improvement in the 
quality of Chinese silk, 


TEA 


Tea production in 1952 is expected 
to total about 770,000 metric tons, i.e. 


5 percent higher than in 1951. Pro-. 


duction in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
during the first half of 1952 was 9 per- 


cent higher than in the previous year 


(in India it was 18 percent higher). 
Unofficial reports from China and the 
U.S.S.R. indicate increasing production 
and a recovery of the tea industry. In 
Indonesia, however, because of unrest 
in some of the tea-producing areas and 
the spread of disease, especially in 
small holdings, the outlook is fer a sub- 
stantial decline in production. If pre- 
sent expectations 
world production will be about 10 per- 
cent higher than the 1948-51 average, 
and 7 percent above 1934-38. 


TRADE... During the first half of 
1952 imports failed to keep pace with 
the increase in production and prices 
declined, except for the highest quality 
teas. Exports were lower from all the 
main producing countries except Cey- 
lon, and imports into the principal con- 
suming markets except the United 
Kingdom decreased. In the United 
Kingdom, moreover, a large proportion 
of the increased imports went into 
stocks in preparation for derationing. 
Imports were also lower into Australia, 
the United States, and Canada. Avai- 
lable data are insufficient to show the 
extent to which the lower imports were 
related to reduction 
consumption. To the extent that 
stocks were reduced, higher imports 
could be anticipated for the second half 


of the year with a possible strengthen- 


ing of prices. 


PRICES. Larger supplies and a 
lower demand affected prices of or- 
dinary teas. Import demand was 
stronger for higher quality teas and 
the price differential between high- and 


low-grade teas widened. On the Lon-. 


don auctions, the September average 
price was 15 percent lower than last 
year’s. India; Pakistan, and Indonesia, 
which produce the largest percentage 
of low-grade teas, felt the brunt of 
the price decline. Calcutta export 
prices in September 1952 were about 
30 percent lower than in September 
1951. On the other hand, Colombo 
prices, reflecting the selective buying 
policy of the tea trade since the aboli- 
tion.of government controls, rose 18 
percent above those of September 1951, 


As the cost of living has risen sub- 
stantially during the past few years, 
wages have been increased, and the 
cost of various services and perquisites 


are realized, 1952. 


in stocks or in 
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cline in prices has created difficulties 
for the tea industry, especially for es- 
tates which depend on hired labor. 
Prices of Calcutta tea have been :lower 
than in 1950 (when the postwar peak 
was reached) 
the average for 1946-49. Various re- 
lief measures’ have been taken in 
Pakistan and Indonesia: In India, a 
committee has been set. up to investi-. 
gate the economic problems of the in- 
dustry, and in September, the Indian 


Government announced its decision to - 


withdraw from the International Tea 
Market Expansion Board, which has 
worked to increase tea consumption, 
especially in North America and 
Europe, 


The announcement that in the United 
Kingdom tea was to be removed from 


the ration in October causes prices and 


the marketing outlook to improve. The 
decision followed the experience that 
the 3-ounce .weekly ration (raised in 
September 1952 from 2% oz.) was not 
being taken up and after the retail 
prices. of some cheaper blends had 
oe below the previously subsidized 
evel. 
the effect of derationing, but some ob- 


servers of the United Kingdom market — 
estimate unrationed consumption at 


about 2.7 ounces per week (less than 
the prewar average of 2.9 oz.) and the 


annual, consumption at about 225,000 — 
metric tons, or 13 percent above the 


1934-38 average. However, a rise in 
the United Kingdom consumption by 
some 20,000 tons- above 1951 will only 
go some of the way in disposing of the 
large prospective crops in producing 
countries, — | 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that: the Sixtieth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders will be 


Office, 4th Floor, P. & O. Build- 
ing, on Wednesday, the 18th day 
of March, 1953, at 11 a.m. for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the Reports of the Direc- 
tors and of the Auditors and the 
Profit and Loss Account for the 
year ended 3ist December; 1952, 
and the Balance Sheet as at that 
date and-for the election of Direc- 
tors and 
Auditors. 

The ster of Transfers of 
the Company will be closed from 
Saturday, the 7th day of March 
to Wednesday, the 18th day of 
March, 1953, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
Agents. 
Hong Kong, 12th February, 1953. 
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|| FISHERIES OF SINGAPORE 


The demand for fresh fish in the 
Colony of Singapore is still unsatisfied 
and has led to the employment of 
powered vessels in fishing operations; 
existing small craft have been fitted 
with outboard engines and powered 
vessels previously employed solely for 
the carriage of fish have been used 
to an increasing extent in trolling, 
long-line and purse-seine fishing. 

Catches in local waters amounted in 
1951 to 3,872 tons or 39.2 per cent of 
the total handled by the auction mar- 
kets. A large percentage of the catch 
came from fishing stakes. Local pro- 
duction is supplemented by imports 
from other areas by carrier’ vessels, 


road transport and, to a small extent, 


by rail. 

The employment of outboard engines 
by drift-net fishermen enabled them to 
fish in relatively distant but mare 
productive waters, and the higher prices 
obtained for fish catches provided the 
incentive for more intensive fishing. 


The principal areas from which fish 
was imported are the State of Johore 
and the Riouw Residency of Indonesia. 
Imports generally decreased during the 
year. Total tonnage handled in 1951 


was 9,887 tons compared with 10,179 


tons in 1950. | 


The number of fishermen employed 
by the industry rose from 4,597 in 
1950 to 5,072 in 1951. A further 270 
persons were employed in the erection 
and repair of fishing stakes or in the 


making and repairing of nets. The 


licensed fishermen included 3,583 
Chinese, 1,480 Malays and nine per- 
sons of other races. 


_ At the end of the year 2,187 
licensed fishing boats (including 174 
vessels with powered inboard engines 
and 80 craft equipped with outboard 


industry. 


The reorganisation of the Fisheries 
Department and its transfer to a site 
on the sea-front permitted the cen- 
tralisation of services for the fishing 
industry, and has greatly facilitated the 
handling of powered vessels. Closer 
supervision has virtually stamped out 
dynamiting and other malpractices. 

The establishing of a $250,000 loan 
fund for the encouragement of offshore 
fishing and the sale by the Fisheries 
Department of improved materials or 


scarce equipment has greatly assisted 
the industry. 


Money has been provided by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund to build a Regional Marine Re- 
search Station, on which work is ex- 
pected to start in 1952. A training 
centre for fishermen of Singapore and 
nearby territories may. also be opened 
next year. 


INDUSTRIES OF SINGAPORE 


Industrial ‘development in Singapore 
is not extensive, and apart from the 
important rubber milling industry, is 
confined to production of consumer 


engines) were employed in the fishing’ 


goods. There are, however, two com- 


panies specialising in heavy engineer-— 


ing and a multitude of smaller com- 
panies engaged in light engineering. 


A factory for the high-speed produc- 
tion of metal containers was esta- 
blished and a factory for the produc- 
tion of plywood and cane products 
started operations during the year 
1951. A large modern cannery is ex- 
pected to open soon in the Colony. 


It cannot be said that there is a 
plentiful supply of skilled labour, but 
the local population are noted for their 
ability to learn quickly. There have 
been difficulties in obtaining adequate 
supplies. of industrial power, but a new 
power station should be in operation 
soon. 


Beverages: The two breweries were 
fully occupied, and in 1951 produced 
293,000 more gallons of beer and stout 
than in 1950. Although the cost of 
imported raw materials such as malt 


and hops increased, the price of beer . 


remained the same _ throughout’ the 
year. 


There are no less than _ thirteen 
aerated water manufacturing companies 
in the Colony and a new company 
established for the bottling of another 
proprietary brand of American soft 
drink was opened. 


Biscuits: The post-war years have 
witnessed a considerable development 
of local biscuit production. There are 
six major and more than a dozen minor 
manufacturers engaged in the industry. 
Production in 1951 approached 18,000 
tons compared with 15,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1950. These are generally 
packed in four gallon airtight tins to 
prevent deterioration owing to the high 
humidity that prevails in the Colony. 


Brick Production: The demand for 
building materials of all types has con- 
tinued in 1951. Singapore production 
of bricks reached 54 million during 


-1951, an increase of 6 million on the 


previous year. 


Coconut Oil: 
roughly in the same way as the prices 
of copra. Oil-millers continued to have 
difficulties in obtaining the necessary 
supplies of copra, which must be 
bought in competition with copra ex- 
ported to Europe. 


Commercial Gas: There are _ two 
local factories producing gases, chiefly 
oxygen, dissolved acetylene and nitrous 
oxide. A slight price increase -was 
reccrded on industrial oxygen, but 


medical oxygen prices were reduced by 


15 per cent. 


Leather Footwear: Production of 
this commodity is confined to one major 
factory, which produced about 160,000 
pairs during the past year. apart from 
output from local craftsmen. 


Metal Boxes: The high speed manu- 
facture of metal containers from sheet 
plate was begun. The factory is 
capable of producing 75,000,000 cans 
per. annum, although the present 
volume of production is in the region 


of 30,000,000 cans. These cans are at 


Prices fluctuated: 


275. 


present used solely for the packing of 
pineapple. The establishment of the 
factory should prove beneficial to all 
neighbouring territories when tinplate 
is available in sufficient quantity to 
allow exports. 


Paints: The only factory producing 
paint in Singapore has extended its pro- 
ducts to include the following types of 
paints and varnishes: 


Synthetic enamel, oil based paints, 
structural and industrial finishes, alu- 
minium paints, metal primers, zinc 
chromate primer, machinery and marine 
paints and various varnishes and dis- 
tempers. | 


Local sales in 1951 showed an in- 
crease over 1950, and were 2% times 
those of 1948. Exports were increased 
by 15 per cent and are now more 
than six times greater than 1948. 


Pineapple Canning: Three pineapple 
canneries continued to operate in 
Singapore and produced 28,825 cases 
of canned pineapple in 1951, an in- 
crease of 44,000 cases over the pre- 
vious year. 


Remilled Rubber: There was only 
a slight increase in 1951 in the quanti- 
ty of remilled rubber, from the 14 
rubber milling concerns in the Colony, 
from 172,351 tons produced in 1950 
to 177,800 tons. 


Rubber Manufactured Goods: The 
main types of rubber articles manu- 
factured in the Colony consist of 
footwear, sheeting, tubing and hose and 
rubber compounds. 


Rubber Footwear: There are three 
major and three minor producers of 
rubber footwear and production in- 
creased in 1951 by almost one million 
pairs. The bulk of production is of 
canvas shoes with rubber soles and two 
and a half million pairs were made of 
this type. 


Rubber Tubing and Hose: Produc- 
tion of all types, including reinforced 
hose in 1951 was in the region of 
three quarters of a million feet. 


Rubber Compounds: Rubber com- 
pounds are used almost exclusively for 
tyre retreading and the periodic diffi- 
culty of obtaining new tyres has given 
considerable fillip to this industry in 
1951. Production in Singapore in 1951 
is estimated to be between 500,000 and 
600,000 pounds, and since export of 
compounds is prohibited, all of this 
has been used in local production. 


Rubber Machinery: Since the im- 
provement in the price of rubber, there 
has been a considerable demand for 
rolling mangles for the conversion of 
coagulated latex into sheet rubber. 


Seip Preduction: Local soap pro- 
duced is mainly of the laundrv variety, 
of which a fair percentage is for ex- 
port to neighbouring territories. Pro- 
duction amounted to 261,198 hundred- 
weights and shows a slight increase on 
the 1950 figure of 247,989 hundred- 
weights. | 


* 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Business was maintained in good 
volume with steady to improving prices 
until the mid week when a weakening 
rubber commodity brought sympathetic 
liquidation in Industrials and Tins. 


The healthy reaction which ensued 
was the first check in continuously 
firming markets since the New Year. 
Lower prices attracted good investment 
buying of Industrials but Tins ended 
the week somewhat irreguiarly with 
rather more sellers than buyers. Rub- 
bers had a little desultory business but 
there was a trifle more activity in the 
Loan market than of late. 


The removal of United States naval 
forces from Formosa Straits had prac- 
tically no effect on share markets where 
it was remarked that those vociferous 
ones who now term the withdrawal 
calamitous were the persons who appli- 
ed the same description to this sea 
patrol at its inception. 


Washington has removed all controls 
on the use of Tin in the United States. 
While this will add little to the total 
consumption of the metal it is a most 
welcome harbinger of more liberal 
policies with the new administration. 


In the Industrial section Fraser & 
Neave, done early on at $2.52, drifted 
down to $2.40 before buyers operated 
and recovered to $2.45 at the end. 
McAlister with good buyers at $41, be- 
fore the announcement of an interim 
at the unchanged rate of 10%, were 
done down to $40 cum dividend at the 
end. William Jacks were practically un- 
changed after publication of another 
excellent report. Straits Times shed 
10 cents to $3.60 on the reduction of 
the sale price of a contemporary from 
15 cents to 10 cents per copy. Oriental 
Telephone came on offer from several 
quarters in London and receded from 
65/6 to 63/4% over the week. 


In Dollar Tins Batu Selangor drop- 
ped to $1.50 on the Chairman’s state- 
ment that only 18 months dredging 
remain in the Kepong property. Hong 
Fatt receded to $1.77% on profit tak- 
ing. Among Malayan registered sterl- 
ing Tins Kundang were taken up to 
34/6 and on withdrawal of buying sup- 
port subsided just as quickly to 81/- 
sellers by Friday. Holders of Kuala 


Kampar who on recent good outputs — 


expected an increased rate of dividend 
expressed disappointment on the un- 
changed rate of 3/- by selling shares 
down from 59/6 to 57/-. Austral 
Malay benefitted from the higher half 
yearly dividend at 3/-d with buyers up 
to 46/3 but Pungah not appearing on 
the dividend list dropped to 15/9. 


Buying of Rubber shares continues 
to be of limited and highly selective 
order but nowhere was there any sign 
of liquidation by holders consequent 
on the deterioration in the commo- 


dity. 


_ There was a better spread of transac- 
tion in Loans with placings of Malayan 


War Loans and short and long dated 
Municipals. 


Business Done 31st January-6th February 


Industrials. Eastern United Assce. $38.00, 
Fraser & Neave $2.521%4 to $2.40 to $2.45, 
‘ederal Dispensary $2.3714%4, Gammon $2.80 to 
$2.87% to $2.82%, Hammer $3.05 to $3.10 to 
$3.07%, William Jacks $4.00 to $4.07% to 
$4.05, Malayan Breweries $4.65 and $4.60, 
Malayan Cement $1.72% to $1.70, Malayan 
Collieries $1.50 and $1.48, McAlister $41.00 to 
$40.00 v.d., Oriental Telephone 65/6 to 63/41%éd, 


Raffles Hotel $3.05, Robinson Ord. $4.00 and | 


$4.05, Sime Danby $2.35, Singapore Cold 
Storage $4.70, Straits Steamship $23.00 to $22.50, 
Straits Times $3.70 to $3.60, Straits Traders 
$26.00 to $24.70, Union Insce. of Canton $425, 
Uniteers $16.50 to $16.25 cum all, Henry Waugh 
$2.35, Wearne $2.55 to $2.45. 


Tins. Hong Fatt $1.82%, to $1.77%, Kesang 
$1.40, Klang River $3.02% and $3.00, Kuchai 
$3.80 and $3.82%, Lingui $2.65, Lukut $1.35, 
Petaling $6.20 and $6.15, Rahman $2.30, Sungei 
Way $4.771% to $4.72%, Taiping Consolidated 
$2.8214 to $2.90. 


Austral Amalgamated 19/9 o.d., Austral Malay 


- 46/3, Berjuntai 39/9 and 39/6, Jelapang 40/3, 


Kamipong Lanjut 38/-, Katu 23/- and 28/3; 
Kuala Kampar 59/6 to 57/-d ec.d., Kundang 
29/- to 34/6 to 31/- sellers, Pungah 15/9, 
Rawang Concessions 73/6d and 74/-d, Rawang 
Tinfields 11/744d to 11/9d to 11/7%4d, Tongkah 
Harbour 13/-, Lower Perak 19/6 and 19/-d c.d., 
Ampat 8/-, Hongkong Tin 8/3 and 8/6d, London 
Tin 5/10%4d. 


Gold. Freddies North 12/9d, Freddies South 
13/9d, Merriespruit 6/0%4d. 


Rubbers. Kundong $1.97% and $2.00, Sungei 
Bagan $1.90. 


Oil Palms. United Plantetion Pref.. 16/-d. 


Oversea Investments Australian. - Castlemaine 
Perkins 25/3d, New City Electric 20/3d, I.C.I. 
A.N.Z. Partly paid 16/9d, Hume Industries 
26/3d, all Australian currency. 


South African. Standard Canners 7/6d. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Malayan markets had a full week 
and continued busy to the eve of 
Chinese New Year. There was a time 
when this Festival meant a complete ces- 
sation of business by our Chinese friends 
extending up to a week and in addition 
operations for some time before the 
New Year were affected by the closing 
of outstanding transactions. But each 
year these old practices have been less 
pronounced until in 1953 we find an 
unbroken continuity of trading with a 
break only for the public holidays and 
the carrying over of business commit- 
ments as at any other time of the 
year. 


In the Industrial section there was 
good investment buying and a general 
small improvement in rates. Uniteer 
Ordinary met a distinct change of senti- 
ment with a clearing off of cheaper 
offerings and transactions up to 16.50 
at the end. Oriental Telephone de- 
clined to 62/7%d on offerings from 
London. London also continued to bid 
for Singapore Traction Ordinary with- 
out attracting sellers. 


Selling developed early on in Tins 


and led to some marking down in 
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prices but later a fair demand developed 
and a general upward trend was re- 
newed. Particularly was this the case 
in Taiping and Hong Fatt, the latter 
rising at the end on an interim declara- 
tion of 20%. In apparent disavpoint- 
ment at the final dividend of 10%—it 
was 25% last year—Petaling offered on 
Saturday down to $5.90 but these were 
quickly taken off and the market im- 
proved to $6.05 closing $6.00. : 


Among Malayan Registered sterling 
Tins, Burma Malay rose from 9/9 to 
10/6 over the week and Katu, an asso- 
ciated Company, from 23/6 to 25/6. 
Kuala Kampar were taken to 60/- on 
publication of a good output for Jan- 
uary. Kundang opening at 31/3 met 


fresh support up to 36/- and Lower 


Perak rose to 20/3 cum div. on Thurs- 
day easing slightly thereafter. Pungah 
declined to 15/3 where buyers came in 
and later improved to 15/9 bid. 


In sterling Tins London was a buyer 
of Nigerians, but a seller of London 
Tin which did not attract Malayan 
buyers this week. 


Rubber’ share _ transactions were 
sparse. Both holders and prospective 
buyers appear to be awaiting the turn 
of events, the former confident that 


the commodity has found bottom in — 


the middle seventies and that produc- 
tion costs will be lowered during the 
current year, the latter uncertain as 
to the dividends likely to accrue at: 
the lower rubber price. 


‘Loans had- few transactions conse-- 
quent on scanty offerings and it is clear 
that large amounts of War Loan and 
short dated Municipal or Federation 
— could be placed if made avail- 
able. 


Business Done 7th-13th February 


- Industrials. Alexandra Brick Prefs. $2.15,. 


_ Fraser & Neave ord. $2.45 to $2.50, Pref. 


$6.70, Gammon $2.85, Hammer $3.10 to $3.15,. 
William Jacks $4.02% and $4.00, Malayan: 
Cement $1.70 to $1.73%%, McAlister $40.00 cum: 
to $39.30 ex dividend, Raffles Hotel $3.05, 
Robinson: ord. .$4:05, «2nd: Pref.. $10.50, Singa-- 
pore Cold Storage $4.60 and $4.65, South British: 
$19.60, Straits Steamship $21.75 and $21.90, 
Straits Times $3.65 and $3.70, Straits Trading 


$25.00 to $24.50, United Engineers ord. $16.15: 


to $16.50, Pref. $12.75, Wearne Bros. 
to $2.47%. 


Tins. Batu Selangor $1.25 and $1.23 ex.,. 
Hong Fatt $1.80 to $1.91% ce.d., Johan 8& cts., 
Klang River $2.95 and $2.97%4, Kuchai $3.70° 
to $3.771%4, Petaling $5.90 to $6.05 c.d., Rahman: 
$2.21 and $2.25, Rantau $3.45, Sungei Way 
$4.70 to $4.65, Taiping $2.80 to $2.90, Ulu: 
Klang 47 cts. 


Austral Amalgamated 19/14%4d to 20/-d c.d.,. 


$2.42%. 


Burma Malay 9/9 to.10/6, Kampong Kamun-- 


ting 10/-d, Katu’ 23/6 to 25/6, Kuala Kantpar- 


57/6 to 60/-d .c.d.. Kramat 19/-d and 18/9d,._ 


Kundang 31/3d to 36/-d, Larut 16/9, Rawang: 


Tinfields 11/6d to 11/9d; Sungei‘ Bidor 63/9d' to: 


64/6, Lower Perak 19/6 to 20/3 e«d., Amal-- 
gamated Tin of Nigeria 10/9d, Kinta Kellas: 
12/1%4d, London Tin 5/8 to 65/6, Tanjong 
15/-d to 15/414d. 


Rubbers. Bangawan 4d, Glenealy $1:0714,. 
Kundong $1.82%, Lunas $1.85. 


Australian Investments. Felt & Textile 27/714d,. 
Mount Lyell 21/3 and 21/-. All 
Currency. 


Australian: 


atk, ah wes ae 


f 


tons. 
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-RUBBER EXPORTS FROM CEYLON 


The total rubber exports from Cey- 
lon in December, 1952 amounted to 
10,231 tons. The following were the 
principal buyers: China—6,027 tons 
(Sheet); U.S.A.—1,620 tons; United 
Kingdom—1,334 tons; Germany—531 
tons; France—188 tons; Canada—136 
tons; Holland—938 tons; California— 
65 tons; Italy—50 tons and Belgium— 
48 tons. 

Local consumption amounted to 17 
The total production: for the 
month was 11,500 tons made up as 
follows :—Estates—9,500 tons and 
Small-holdings—2,000 tons. 


HONGKONG PUBLIC FINANCE 


Revenue of Hongkong Government 
continues as buoyant as ever. The 
trade recession has so far not affected 
the state of public finance. The sur- 
plus is rising and inspite,of avery 
ambitious program of public works 
and all-round improvements the re- 


-venue balance at the end of the cur- 


rent fiscal year (March 31, 1953) will 
probably be around $330 million. 

The overcautious and overconserva- 
tive estimates of the Financial Secre- 
tary have been noted—with some sar- 
casm—during all the postwar years. 
For the current fiscal year (April 1952- 
March 1953) the estimates were as 
follows: revenue $290.7 million, ex- 
penditure $288.6 m., resulting in a 
revenue balance of only $2.1 m. How- 
ever for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year (April to Septem- 
ber 1952) actual revenue totaled $176.3 


m., actual expenditire” $122.1 m., re- 


sulting in an actual revenue balance 
of $54.2 m. The monthly average of 
revenue balance was over $9 m, and 
it is therefore not too optimistic to 
assume that for the current fiscal year 
there will accrue a revenue balance of 
$100 million or even more than that 
amount. 

Thus while the estimated annual re- 
venue balance amounts only to $2.1 m. 
the monthly average: of. the first six 
months of 1952/53 of the actual re- 
venue balance is $9 m. The. question 
why: there have been: and ‘continue “to 
be such discrepancies between estimates 
and actual returns must be posed in 


the light of the above figures, : 


The general revenue balance of 
Hongkong as at September 30, 1952 
(after the first six months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year) amounts to $273.4 m. 
At the beginning of 1952/53 it amount- 
ed to $219.2 m. To judge by the 
performance of the first six months, 
the year’s total reventie balance’ may 
amount to over $100 m., and thus the 
revenue balance at the opening .of the 
next fiscal year (April 1, 1953) may 
be around $320 to 330 m. 

A further encouraging factor in the 
pppreciation of the very sound state of 


Hongkong’s public finance is the matter 


of the Rehabilitation Loan.. Originally 
it was intended to float a loan to carry 
out certain rehabilitation and 
provement works,. and this loan was to 


& 


amount to $150 m. Only one instal-_ 


ment was however floated, in the 
amount of $50 m. Subsequently the 
amount for rehabilitation and other 
works to be carried out under the 
Rehabilitation Loan Ordinance was re- 
duced to $139,200,364. Up to Septem- 
ber 30, 1952 a total of $131,883,896 
was expended on these works, and 
this amount was obtained from the first 
(and only) instalment of the Loan, i.e. 
$50 m., and from revenue balances of 
Government, i.e. $81.8 m. (There re- 
mains another $7,316,468 to be spent 
for rehabilitation works and if this 
amount is really spent it will also come 
from ordinary revenue, that is from 
the huge revenue balance). 


If Government had floated, as ori- 
ginally was proposed, two more instal- 
ments of $50 m. each, the revenue 
balance would have been higher by that 
amount. In view of the fact that re- 
venue continued all along 
buoyant and the disposition of the 
surplus appeared an embarrassing 
question, it was officially decided to 
abstain from floating any more loan 
instalments and to finance the re- 
habilitation program from current re- 
venue funds. The present generation 
of tax payers and others here who con- 
tribute in many forms to the swelling 
revenue of Government feel that it was 
not quite fair that all the wonderful 
improvement which one can see all 
over the Colony was to be financed 
from current earnings rather than, in 
part, by loans which the next genera- 
tion, who will largely benefit from the 
Improvements, would have to redeem. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


September, 1952 $1,275,974,237. 
October, 1952 $1.155,957,156. 
November, 1952 $1,116,087,647. 
December, 1952 $1,243,574,292. 
January 1953 $1,184,973,431. 


HONGKONG BANK NOTES IN 
CIRCULATION 


Banks 


December 1952 
The Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking 


The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia & China 


The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 
Total 


755,876,770 


41,373,271 
4,447,225 


801,697,266 


NOTICE 


HONG KONG TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LTD. | 


Notice is hereby given that 20 
shares in this Company numbered 
538096 to 5388115, covered by 


Share Certificate No. 10678 and 
registered in the name of Mrs. 
Lai Oi Lin of 357, Lockhart Road, 
1st Floor, have been forfeited for 
non-payment of calls due thereon. 


extremely. 


‘Kan Koam Tsing & Co. 
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BANKS IN HONGKONG 


Recently the Bank of Korea have 
opened an office in Hongkong and the 
trading community has expressed great 
satisfaction that the Republic of Korea 
has decided, after having opened two 
foreign branches in Japan, to start 
banking business through the state 
bank also in the Colony of Hongkong. 
At present the Bank of Korea keep an 
office here in the Bank of East Asia 
building but they may soon obtain more 
adequate accommodation. 


The number of commercial banks 
registered in Hongkong amounts to 41, 
viz. 5 British banks, 2 American, 1 
French, 1 Belgian, 2 Netherlands, 1 
Indian, 1 Korean, 7 Chinese (Peking) 
official banks, and 21 local Chinese 
banks. Not all banks with offices here 
are active; this applies particularly to 
some Chinese official (central and pro- 
vincial governments) banks in the 
Colony. In addition to the 41 com- 
mercial banks there are a large number 
of so-called native banks, the larger 
ones—amounting to 18—are listed to- 
— with the other banks as fol- 
ows 


Bank of Canton Ltd. Bank of China. 
Bank of Communications. Bank of 
East Asia Ltd. Bank of Kwangsi Ltd. 
Banque Belge Pour L’Etranger (Ex- 
treme-Orient). Banque de L’Indochine. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
& China. Chekiang First Bank of 
Commerce (Hong Kong) Ltd. Chi Yu 
Banking Corporation, Ltd. China & 
South Sea Bank Ltd. China State 
Bank Ltd. Chinese Postal Remittances 
& Savings Bank. Chu Tai Bank Ltd. 


Dah Sing Bank Ltd. Dao Heng Bank. 
. D. Sassoon Banking Co., Ltd. 

~~ Bank of China. Fat Cheong 
ank. 


Hang Seng Bank. Ho Cheng Bank, 
Ltd. Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. Hong Kong & Swatow 
Commercial Bank Ltd. Hong Nin Sav- 
ings Bank Ltd. Ka Wah Bank Ltd. 
Kincheng 
Banking Corporation. Kwang Tung 
Provincial Bank. Kung Yue Bank. 


Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. Nan- 
yang Commercial Bank Ltd. National 
City Bank of New York. National~ 
Commercial Bank Ltd. National Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank Ltd. National 
Industrial Bank of China. Nationale 
Handels Bank N. V. Netherlands Trad- 
ing Society Ltd. 

On Tai Bank. Oversea-Chinese 
Banking Corporation Ltd. Po Sang 
Bank. Shanghai Commercial Bank 
Ltd. Sin Hua Trust, Savings & Com- 
mereial Bank Ltd. Hai Tong Banking 
& Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Tai Sang Bank. Tai Yau Bank Ltd. 
Tak Cheong Bank. Thos. Cook & Son, 
Ltd. . Underwriters Bank Ine. United 
Chinese Bank Ltd. United Commercial 
Bank Ltd. Wing Hang Bank. Wing 
On Bank Ltd. Wing Lung Bank. Wo 
Cheung Bank. Yau Tak Bank. Yien 
Yieh Commercial Bank Ltd. Ying Shun 
Bank. Young Brothers Banking Corp. 
(Chu Hsin Chen Bank Ltd.). 


| 
‘ 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 


HOTELS, LIMITED 
The Directors of The Hongkong 
nounce that, from the balance at 


& Shanghai Hotels, Limited, an- 
credit of the Profit & Loss Ac- 
count at December 31, 1952 which 
is subject to audit, they will re- 
commend at the forthcoming Or- 
dinary Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders, to be held on March 19, 


payment of a dividend of 65 cents 
a share free of tax. 


SANDAKAN LIGHT & POWER CO. 
(1922), LTD. 


At the 26th Ordinary Yearly Meeting 
of the Sandakan Light and Power Co. 
(1922), Ltd., held last week it was re- 
ported that the net profit for the year 
ending June, 1952, amounted _ to 
$37,278, an increase of over 220% 
above that for the previous year. 
dividend of 50 cents per share absorb- 
ing $25,000 was approved. 


At the Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing which followed the annual meeting, 
the Chairman proposed that the capital 
of the Company should be increased to 
$2,500,000 by the creation of 450,000 
new shares of $5.00 each. When pro- 
posing the motion the Chairman pointe 
out that the advisability of this ex- 
pansion was due to the increased de- 
mand for electric power in Sandakan. 
Units of electricity sold during the 
year amounted to 993,569 as compared 
with 750,881 for the previous year, an 
increase of 32%. ee 
In the course of his’ speech the 
Chairman referred to the surcharge of 
15% on existing rates for North Borneo 
which, while reflecting two months only 
due to the date on which the surcharge 
commenced, would be clearly indicated 
in the next financial year. Interest on 
overdraft continues to be a heavy 
burden, but the final payment of the 


Company’s War Damages Claim of 
$58,644 had been made. Provision for 
depreciation reserve now _ stands at 


$238,081. 

Of the balance of $233,654 standing 
at credit it was decided to allocate 
$100,000 to a Contingencies Reserve 
and $25,000 to General Reserve. Fixed 
assets increased during the year to al- 
most $100,000. This represents’ ex- 
penditure on Plant and Equipment to 
meet expanding needs of the business. 
Capital Assets shown at cost amount 


to $966,315 and Current Assets to 
$296,318. 


The Company holds a licence for the 
exclusive right to supply and sell elec- 
tricity to an area within six miles of 
Sandakan Clock Tower and up to the 
15th milestone on North  (Labul) 
Road and 2% miles in depth on either 
side of that road, for a period. of 50 
years expiring in February, 1969, and 
thereafter renewable for sueccéssive five 
year periods. After that date the 


Government may exercise its option to 
purchase the undertaking at a mutually 
agreed price; failing agreement, the 
purchase price payable by Government 
to be fixed by an arbitrator. 


VIBRO PILING COMPANY, LTD. 


At the 18th ordinary yearly meeting 
of shareholders of the Vibro Trading 
Company, Ltd. held last week, a divi- 
dend of $1.00 free of tax, was ap- 
proved. 

The Chairman stated that the total 
profit for the year amounted to $96,512 
which was he felt satisfactory, the 
more so in view of the difficult period 


through which the Company was pass- 
ing. 


SHANGHAI LOAN & INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


The Directors of the Shanghai Loan 
& Investment Company, Limited have 
received an offer from the Yangtsze 
Finance Company, Limited to acquire 
the whole, or in certain circumstances, 
a part of the issued shares in their 
Company in exchange for new shares to 
be issued by the Yangtsze Finance Co., 
Ltd. in the proportion of three Yangtsze 
shares for 10 Loans. The Directors 
have decided to accept the offer in 
respect of their own holdings and to 
recommend acceptance to the other 
shareholders. 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING. 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


{ 

{ 

{ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN > 
{ that the Ordinary Yearly General 

i Meeting of the Shareholders of | 
’ the Corporation will be held at | 
. the Head Office of the Corpora- 

{ tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, | 
¢@ Hong Kong, on Friday the 27th ) 
} day of February, 1953. at 11.30 | 
{ a.m. for the purpose of receiving | 
{ and considering the reports of | 
} the Directors and of the Auditors 

( and the Profit and Loss Account 

. and Balance Sheet for the year 

$ ended 31st December. 1952, and 

( for the election of Directors and 

} the appointment of Auditors. 

The Register of Shares of the 
Corporation will be closed from 
Friday, the 13th of February to 
Friday, the 27th of February, 
1953, (both. days _ inclusive) 
during which period no transfer 
of shares can. be registered, 


_- By Order of the Board; 

| A. MORSE. 
Chief Manager. 
Hong Kong. 13th January, 1953... . 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
~ REPORT 


For January 1953 

Factory Registration—During Janu- 
ary 1953, applications received by the 
HK Dept of Labour for registration 
of factories & workshops amounted in 
number to 33 (HK 7, Kowloon & New 
Territories 26); registration certificates 
cancelled totalled 9 (HK 5, K & NT 
4); applications refused or cancelled 
were 2 (HK 2); illegal factories found 
& closed down were 7 (2 & 5); regis- 
tration certificates issued totalled 14 

As at Jan. 31, 1953, factories. & 
workshops registered totalled 1509 (HK 
479, K & NT 1030), and applications 
under consideration amounted to 364 
(1138 & 251). 

Among the factories recorded & re- 
gistered in January were the follow- 


ing: 
M. W. Total 
3 Garments & Shirts .. 29 58 87 
3 Metalware ........ 30 15 45 
1 Knitting 9 28 32 
1 Weaving (Cotton) .. 9 12 21 
2 Printing «...... 
2 Engineering .. . 18 — 18 
Tin Cane . 18 — 18 
1 Medi¢ine © ....:: 
1 Canned Goods ........ 6 — 6 


During. January, 9-.factories closed 
down, including‘ 3 Printing, 2 Metal, 
and 1 each Knitting, Timber, Paint. 

‘Industrial Accidents—-Cases of in- 
dustrial & occupational accidents re- 


ported in January. totalled 56, involv- ~| 


ing injuries to..57. persons; 4 fatalities 
occurred: Of these injuries 44 were in 
registered factories,. with 3 fatalities. 
‘. The causes were: 
in registered factories) ; 
(all in reg. fact.); poisonous, hot or 
corrosive. substances 4, 2. fatal (3 in 


- reg. fact., 2 fatal); fall of persons 9, 


2 fatal -(5.in reg..fact., 1 fatal) ; step- 
ping on or striking against objects 1 (in 
reg. fact.); falling objects 11 (6 in 
reg. fact.).; handling without machinery 
2. (in reg..fact.);hand tools 1; mis- 
cellaneous 7 (5.in reg. fact.). 

Industrial’ Aecidents & Injuries in HK. 


' Factories Reported during January- 


Number of Accidents _. .... 566 

Number of Persons Injured .......... 580 

“Machinery ... 150 
Transport ©.......... 19 
Explosions; Fires . 88 

Poisonotis; hot or corrosive sub- 

Electricity: 


125 


Objects. 
Falling’ Objects: 80 
Falt:of Grovind 17 


Hand: Tools::°::. 
Miscellaneous 


Handling without machinery ..... 14 


Machinery 16 
transport 6. 


| 
7 
( 
Steppizigs dn or striking -agains 
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--HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 


Vessels (Ocean & River over 60 
Tons Net) Entering & Clearing 


HONGKON G SHIPPING REPORTS 


Ocean Steamers 


For January 1953 


the Port 
Arrivals Departures 1952 
| Passen- Passen- January-December 
‘No. Tonnage Cargo gers No. Tonnage Cargo gers Entered Cleared 
ere 117 354,002 60,602 532 130 377,410 50,280 1,165 No Tons No Tons 
American 762 188:: 81,462 3,766 310 ; 
Chinese .......... . 15 5,737 4,885 — 12 5,264 2,110 9 British 3,013 5,814,117 3,007 5,297,658 
14 51,046 11,605 64 18 46,212 3, 664 6 American. 172 906,610 174 906,952 
rench ..... 1,21 Chi 298 141,271 4 154,825 
Japanese 22 538,049 11,874 — 22 53,049 7,486 1 161 567.177 571.364 
Norwegian. ...... 41 93,877 ° 48,314 184 40 86,806 23,487 189 
Panamanian .... 17 29,849 27,183 6 16 82,947 8,980 26 43 242,786 243,528 
| otal Foreign 165 444,177. 155,589 455 145 412,606 62,521,992 2 2 7,102 
| 216,141 987 275 790,016 112,801 2,157 8 33,975 8 33,975 
| Japanese 56 153,749 56 153,749 
‘ Liberian 3 5,040 2 4,710 
Bee os ‘90 -80,760 1,581 26,2380 91 - 81,954 2,340 27,394 Moroccan 2 8,686 2 8,686 
Total Foreign 15 1,515 — 14 1,414 wegian 400 1,026,349 400 1,080,633 
- January 1953—Ocean & River Steamers: manian 175 290,653 171 275,406 
ocean steamers in and out 547; total river 210; grand 68 73 154,616 
ortuguese 3, 262 11 £35,466 
Total ocean steamer tonnage 1,588 ail total river steamer tonnage Swedish 76 238.027 77° 228,184 
. 165,643; grand total 1,753,838 tons. Swiss 2 7,684 2 7,684 
Monthly Steamer Averages 1948-1952: USSR. 4 5,042 4 5,042 
In Out In Out Out Total 4,687 9,991,961 4,688 9,997,953 i 
No. No. Tonnage | 
1948 .... 236 234 659,582 651,394 .298 3800 122,834 123,338 
77 207,847 207,465 
1951 .... 289 289 654,891 674,586 176 176 151,827 152,034 
1952 2442 242 718, 7132 719 148 148 115, 581 115,444 


January 1953—Passengers: 


, Total ocean passengers -in & out 3, 144; total river passengers 53,624; 
grand total 56,768. 


Passenger 1948-1952: 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that 


| : | 4 the Ordinary Yearly Meeting of 

In Ocean Out In River Out § the Sharshelders of The. Hong- 

1949 24.962 21,564 48,496 52,620 Office of the Company (Second 

1950 eas eee jwcosee 10,331 9,066 63,887 65,333 Floor, Telephone House, Des 

1951 . 2,871 4,532 36,708 38,335 Voeux Road, Central, Hongkong) 
1952 3,898. 43,005 48,379 


ite on THURSDAY, the "19th day of 
Jaruary 1953—Carge: 


Total ocean cargo in & ‘aie 328, 942 tons; 
grand total 333,647 tons. | 


| Monthly Carge Averages 1947-1952 Cin tons): 


| 

| ) March, 1958, at 12 Noon, for the 
total river cargo 4,705 tons; } purpose of receiving the Report 

| = ) of the Board of Directors to- 

} gether with the Statement of Ac- 


Loaded ) 


Ri C counts for the year ended 3ist 
Di h ded “Di December, 1952, to confirm the 
sc 7 appointment of a Director, to re- 
1948 87,849 9,042 7,456 mirector and to appoint 
292,418. 128, 034 8,291 10,404 
1950 311,160 185,732 7,893 8,943 . The Transfer Books of the 
246, 114, 585 | Merch "1953 both 
Highest & Lowest Ocoas: Cargo 4948-1952 (in tons): | ; 
Discharged | By Order of the Board, 
Highest © Lowest Highest Lowest 4 
1948 a er 241,574 Nov. 138,922 Dec. 122,684 Oct. 57,988 | A. SOMMERFELT, 
Jan, 448,678 Aug. 2652, ec. A e 
: 1961 May 339,539 Nov. 208,717 Feb, 199,610 Sept. 104,071 Hongkong, 18th February, 1953. 
824, ‘925 Oct. 182,495 ‘Jan, 140,639 Apr. 93,158 


| 

J 
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HONGKONG JUNKS 


January 1953 


Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under, 


JUNKS 
| Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight - No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo. Passengers 
Out In Out Out In Out 
January: 1,006 1,001 69,687 69,146 38,673 12,414 — — 
1952 

December 916 921 68,352 65,054 36,542 7,117 — — 
490 +480 46,335 +44,092 42,131 +5297. — — 
LAUNCHES 

1953 
January 234 241 5,346 5,477 1,110 ‘we oe — 
1952 
December - 315 4,328 4,099 570 
+22 422 41,018 41,378 +540 +54 — — 
Total Vessels entered & cleared Dec. 1952 — 2,268 136,833 N.R. Tons 
” ” ” Jan. 1953 2,482 149,656 
| | 4214 +12,823 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded Dec. 1952 44,347 D.W.Tons 
99 99 Jan. 1953 52,369 


+-8,022 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and-under. 


JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight —_—‘No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
; In Out In Out In Out In Out 
1953 
January 1,435 1 451 53,428 55,411 37,472 q 4 
December 1,805 1,292 53,289 55,198 40,543 7,343 3 — 
+130 +159 +4189 +4218 —3,071 4622 -4+1 — 
| LAUNCHES 
1953 | 
January 580 9,038 9,080 264 494 32,273 31,390 
December 674 9,054 9,099 290 459 36,758 36,507 
—16 —19 —26 +35 —4,485 —5,117 
Total Vessels entered & cleared Dec. 1952 3,946 126, 635 N.R. Tons ; 
” 9 ” ” ” Jan. 1953 4,044 126, 957 
498 4822 
Total Cargo discharged.& loaded Dec, 1952 48,635’ D.W. Tons 
——2,440 


Far 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
"MARKETS 
As signin), trade slackened Part, the 


week preceding and that following the | & 


Lunar New Year on Feb. 14, in view 


of the 4/6 days’ holiday taken by most . 


of the Chinese firms. It is satisfac- 


in trade last’ year and the tightness of 
money ruling, the majority of the. HK 


~ concerns were able to weather the year- 
end settlement, chiefly as a result of 


the caution displayed for many months 
past in indenting for replenishments. 


The concession made by the HK Dept — 


of Commerce & Industry last year, and 
expiring January 31, 1953, under which 
local cotton yarn merchants were per- 
mitted to re-export to approved areas 
25% of imported ‘yarn, has been ex- 


tended to Feb. 28. The. concession - 
- Was originally made following cancel- 
_ lations by Indonesian merchants of 


orders for locally-made cotton mate- 


a 


| tory to know that in spite of the fall - 


rials which, combined with the general | | 


fall that occurred in the price of tex- 


tiles, caused a pile-up of cotton yarn 


in the godowns. The question of the _ 


further extension of this concession to 
a full six months, as requested by the 
HK Cotton & Yarn Merchants’ Associa- 


tion, is being considered by the Trade | 


Advisory Committee. 
The Pakistani Govt has ‘ceed new 


regulations governing private barter in 
regard to raw cotton, allowed as a - 


special measure as from February 13. 
The arrangement is permitted with the 


- aim of assisting ‘in the disposal of 
stocks of cotton. Only old cotton crop — 
_ is involved; new crop cotton will be 
normal trade ‘chan-. 
ne 


It is noted that the British Board 

_ of Trade has refused to grant export | 
permits for shipment to Communist — 

. China in respect to 30 out of a list of 


35 items submitted by the China Na- 
tional Import-Export Board last Octo- 
ber. The 5 items that may be ex- 
ported are: textile machinery & equip- 
ment, office machinery, some types of 
small. refrigerators, basic coalmine 

ps and sewingmachine needles. 


Among the .30 items refused are: 


diesel engines, air compressors, hydrau- 
lic “presses, steam hammers, drop 
forging machines, _ various types of 


drills’ and other -machinery & parts, 


these being on the list-of strategic ex- 
ports drawn up by the United Nations 
after the outbreak ‘of ithe Korean war. 


Survey of HK. Markets for 2 weeks 


ended February, 21, 1953. 


Week ended Feb..14:. The Cotton | 


Yarn market: was strengthened as a 


result of. the barter arrangement 
tween HK’ and Pakistani merchants for 


of - 8009. bak of 
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locally-made yarn for raw cotton, The 


general basis suggested is 1 bale of 
cotton yarn 20s for 710 lbs raw cotton 
old crop but in view of existing varia- 
tions in cotton yarn, merchants are 


_- understood to be negotiating indivi- 


dually in respect to the quantities in- 


volved. On the local market Cotton 
Yarn transactions were few but prices 
-.yemained steady, with the resumption 


of demand from Indonesia and the re- 
yuirements of Pakistani merchants. 

aw Cotton prices rose, as a result of 
the barter deal. Trading in Metals 
was active at the opening in conse- 
quence of the issue of additional im- 


port licences: by the mainland authori-— 
ties; however, tight money conditions 


and delays experienced by local mer- 
chants in effecting a return from 
China for their capital outlay soon cur- 
tailed transactions. - Industrial Chemi- 


cals showed brisk dealings in a few of 


the most popular itéms such as sodium 
nitrate, ammonium chloride, gran. 


| _ borax and tartaric acid, otherwise the 


Produce market 


 galinuts, 


steady; 


teaseed 


market was quiet. Paper was dull, 
Indonesian traders who. were in ‘the 
market confining their attention to a 
few specified items only. The China 


several prominent hongs closed for the 
week; ‘but -this notwithstanding, 
several deals took place over the holi- 
days for Eu (egg powder, raw 
silk (France), unhulled sesamum 
(Italy), aniseed oil, menthol crystals) ; 
Japan (castorseed, unhulled sesamum, 

(tea); Indonesia (garlic); Thailand 
(garlic); -India.{crude arsenic). Ar- 


rivals from the mainland included: 238 


drums rapeseed oil; 48 drums aniseed 
oil, 1630 bales cassia, 830 cases rosin, 


100 bales raw “silk, 168 bags gall- 


nuts. 

Week ended: Feb, 
not very noticeable on the local com- 
modity markets during the week fol- 


lowing the holiday. Cotton Yarn after 
_ opening firm showed a fall in prices 
attributed to a drop in the 


rice of 
Raw Cotton as well as a general lack of 


buying -interest on the part of ex-’: 


porters. Metals were steady, a few 


_ popular items showing a gain in price. 


The Industrial Chemicals market was 


brisk, with exporters active to Taiwan 
and South Korea. . Traders from Indo-. 


nesia and. Taiwan were. engaged in pur- 
chasing Paper, which brought about a 
rise. in prices; this in turn caused a 
slackening of interest and the market 
closed quiet. China Produce was 

exporters were active to 
Europe (raw silk, rosin, tussah silk 


waste); Japan (black ‘unhulled sesa- 
mum, rosin, gallnuts); India (cassia 


lignea, realgar);. Taiwan (rosin, alum, 

cake); Singapore (rice bran, 
cake, teaseed cake) Thai- 
a 


_, land (toasted garlic) ; Indochina (toast- 
ed garlic). | 


HK Commodity :Prices for week ended 


i February 21, 1953 | 

- (Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
pieul = 133.3 Ibs.) 

- Cotton Yarn—-HK 10s in bundle $860. 
per.-bale, 20s in- bundle $1110.~ Indian 


was quiet, with. 


21: ‘Activity was 


: 
16s $1020 per bale, Italian 20s $1001, 
$1045, $1070 per bale, 42s $2050. 
Raw Cotton—Pakistan 53 cif HK 


“NT & LSS-roller gin $1.79/$1.72 per 


Japan. 


Ib, 4F-r.g. $1.75/1.66, 289F-r.g. $1.87/ 
1.79 per lb. 
Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ 5/16” $54 per picul, %” 
$43, %” & %” $41; HK-make %” $41, 
1” 40.50 per picul. Mild Steel Plates 
Japan 4’x8’ 1/16” $56 per picul, Car- 
bon Steel Round Bars, U.K. %”-1%”’ 
$1.45 per lb. Galvd. Iron Sheets, 
G31 3’x7’ $8.60 per sheet. 
Aluminium Sheet, stand. qual., Japan 
1x2 metres G18 $3.20 per lb. Corr. 
Roofing Iron Sheets 3’x7’ G24 72 cents 
per lb. Copper Pipes, U.K. 18’-20’ 
%”.54" $6.60 per lb. Galvd. Pipes, 


Europe 18’-22’ %” 55 cents per lb, 


1%” $1.40, 1%” $1.80. Galvd Iron 
Wire, G10 $50 per picul, G22 $55. 
Wire Nails kegs G14 1%” $53 per 
picul, G10 2%” $52, G6 5” & G5 
6” $60. Galvd Wire Netting Europe 


50 yds G20 1” $36 per length. ‘Wire 


Steel Ropes, U.K. 1” $2.70 per lb, 1%” 
$2.30. Tinplate, U.K. 20’’x28” skids 
$138 per case. Blackplate 3’x6’ G24- 
G26 $66 per picul. | 


Industrial Chemicals—Tartaric Acid, 


U.K. $1.90 per lb. Calcium Hypochlo- 
rite, Japan 60% 50-kilo drum 50 cents 
per lb. Caustic Soda, Canada 700-lb 


drum $154 per drum. Glycerine 1260 


|b barrel $121 per picul. 


s.g., Holland 250-kilo drum $1.85 per 
lb. Lead Oxide, Red, Australia 560- 
Lithopone 
30%, Holland 50-kilo paper bag 38% 
cents per lb. Petrolatum Amber, Ger- 
many 180-kilo drum 28 cents per lb. 
Silicate of Soda, Holland 333.3-kilo 
drum $108. Soda Ash. Heavy,. U.K. 
$32 per 90-kilo bag. Sodium Hydro- 


sulphite, Holland 250-lb drum $60 per 
picul. _Sodium Nitrate, Chile 100-kilo 


$16. 


case; Czech 16-180z 40’-80” 
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nny bag $36 per picul. Sodium Per- 
Carats, Germany 100-kilo drum 90 cents 


' per Ib. Sodium Sulphide, U.K. 5-cwt 
drum $475 per ton. 


Tanning Extract, 
Mimosa, about li-cwt double bag 61 
cents per lb, 

Paper—MG Sulphite, Poland brown 
47-lbs $26.50 per ream, white 40-lbs 
35x47’ $27.50; Italy, Austria, white 
47-lbs $29.50, 60-160 lbs 75 cents per 
lb, brown 57-160 lbs 72 cents per lb. 
MG Pure Sulphite 30x40’, Austria, 
Czech, $14.20 per ream. Prime Glas- 
cine, Germany, Czech, 30x40” double 
size 26 lbs $34.50/$35 per ream. Art 
Printing, one side, U.K. 85 lbs $83 per 
ream. Bond, watermarked, 22x34” 


32 Ibs white $22.80 per ream; un- 


watermarked, 22x34” 32-lbs $22.80 per 
ream. Manifold, Germany - 16-lbs 
$15.80 per ream. Cellophane, U.K. 
36x39” $83 per ream. Newsprint in 
ream 50-lbs 31x43’? $22.40/22.80 per 
ream. Yellow Strawboard, Holland 
26x31”? 10-12 oz $460 per ton; Japan 
80z $465, 10-160z $470. . 


112-lb bag $8 (official price $7.50). 


Snowcrete (Green Is) 1l-cwt bag $17. 
(off. pr. $15.75). 


Japan 100-lbs bag 
$6.70; l-cwt bag $7.50, ex-ship $133 
pet ton. | 
Glass—France 100 sq. ft. 16-180z 
40-80” $22.50 per case, 240z 40” 


per case, 300 sq. ft. 440z 3’ $240 
7’ $800 per case. Fancy Glass, U.K. 
72 cents per sq. ft. Polished Plate 
Glass 480z, thick 15’-25’ $4.20 per sq. 
ft. Wired Glass, U.K. $1.20 per sq. ft. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg. $670 per picul fob. 
Citronella Oil $2.60 per lb. Groundnut 
Oil in drums, Kwangtung $144 per 


. picul, Sesamum Oil, Tientsin $190 per 
_ picul, Woodoil (Tung Oil) in drums, 


. he 


: ; ‘ : 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER 


Cement—Denmark White l-cwt bag 
Emerald brand (Green Island) - 


22. 


| 
PAINT PRODUCTS CO.LTO. 


| 
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Chekiang $184 per picul; European 
buying offer £192 per ton c. & f. Other 
Produce: Aniseed Star, Nanning 2q 
$265 per picul. Alum, Chekiang $31 
per picul. Bitter Almond $116 per 
vicul. Cassia Lignea, West River 80- 
lb bale $82 per picul fob. Camphor 
Tablets %4o0z $3.20 per lb. Gallnuts, 
Hankow $33.50 per picul. Garlic, 
Toasted, Swatow $98, Kongmoon $70 


per picul. Groundnut (Peanut) in 
Shell, Kaifeng $101 per os Ground- 
nut Cake, Tsingtao $30 per picul. 


Gypsum, Hupeh white $13.50 per picul. 
Mustard Seed $56 per picul. Rice 
Bran, Changsha $24.50 per picul. Wheat 
Bran, Hankow $17.10 per picul. Real- 
gar, Hunan $210 per picul.._ Rosin, 


South China 4th grade $78 per quintal;._ 


West River Mixed grade 1q $79 per 
quintal. Sesamum, Unhulled, Hunan 
black $61.20, Hankow white $60 per 
picul. Raw Silk, Canton 20/22 $2950 
per picul, Silk Waste, Manchurian 
Tussah $510 per picul. Talcum, 
Kwangtung $11 per picul. Teaseed 
Cake, West River $15.70 per picul. 
Beans: Black, Shanghai (new) 1q $58 
per picul. Green (large), Tientsin $45 
per picul, West River 1q $43.50. Green 
(small), Kalgan (new) 1q $50, Han- 
kow 1q $40. Soya, Dairen $63. White 
String, Shanghai 1q $44. Tea: Pao- 
chung 1q $334 per picul. Taiwan 


Green high grade $360, medium grade - 


$260. Hunan Green 3q $370 per picul. 
Rice: Chai Mei, HK New Territories 
(new) $96 per picul; Sze Miu, New 
Territories (new) $94 per picul. Mine- 


rals: Tungsten Ore 65% -$810/$800 per 
picul, | 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


~ 


The Board of Directors report 
that the net profit for the year 
ended 31st October, 1952, amount- 
ed to $1,858,184. After transfer 
of $250,000 to Provision for 
Taxation 1953/4 this, with the 
sum carried forward from last 

Account of $90,146, makes avail- 
able for appropriation $1,698,330. 

At the forthcoming Ordinary 
Yearly yceting of shareholders 
the Directors will recommend that 
this sum be appropriated as 
follows :— 

To pay a dividend of 

$3 per share for the 

year, free of tax .... $1,500,000 
and Carry Forward to © 

next Account 


198,330 
$1,698,330 


vr wr 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


\ 


The following new private com- 
‘panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the weeks ended :— 


January 31, 1953: | 


Fen Hwa and Company, Limited— 
Importers, exporters, 
agents, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$100,000; Registered Office, 79, 
Connaught Road Central, Ist floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Lie 
Ka Jin, 2, Wang Fung Terrace, Hong- 
kong; Merchant; Lee Tung Ping, 153, 
Jaffe Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 


chant; Yao Ying Cheong, 79, Connaught 


Road Central, 3rd _ floor, 
Merchant, 


Capitel Amusement Company, Limit- 
ed—Proprietors and 
theatres, cinemas, picture-palaces and 
concert-halls, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, 
Capitol Theatre, Nos. 5 to 19, Jardine’s 
Bazaar, Hongkong; Subscribers—Lee 


Hongkong, 


Cho Ho, 41, Tin Hau Temple Road, 


Hongkong, Merchant; Waung Fook 
Hing, 15, Belfran Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; C. Y. Tom, 542, Hennessy 


Road, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Gong Lun Pore, 198, Shaukiwan Road 


West, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
K. Hung Ng, 392, Jaffe Road, 1st floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant.. 


Letitse Limited—To purchase for in- 
vestment, or resale, and to traffic in 
land atid house and other property of 
any tenure and any interest therein, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; 
Registered Office, No. 1, Des Voeux 
Road Central, Victoria, . Hongkong: 
Subscribers—W. C. 
Street, Kowloon, Solicitor; P. 
Vime,. -7, 
Solicitor. 


Po Hang Goldsmith Company, Limit- 
ed—Goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$200,000; 
Registered Office, 569; Shanghai Street, 

round floor, Kowloon; - Subscribers— 
ok Wai Man, 466; Shanghai Street, 
1st. floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Lui Shiu 
Ming, 30, Homuntin~ Street, ground 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Lai Po Yin, 
569, Shanghai Street, 2nd floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. ~ 


February 7, 1953: 5 
Hongkong Investment Company, 
Limited—To purchase for investment 
or resale, and to traffic in‘ land and 
house and other property of any tenure 


t 
Bowen. Road, Hongkong, 


and any interest therein, etc.; Nominal 


Capital, HK$5,000,000; Registered 
ce, Room 610, Alexandra House, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers—Li 


commission 


managers, of 


Hung, 2, Knight 


FAW EASTERN 


Economic Review 


- Fook Shu, 6, Kennedy Terrace, Hong” 
-Kong, Chartered Accountant; Li Fook 


Hing, 6, Kennedy Terrace, Hong Kong, 
Naval Architect. 


Companion Express Corporation, 
Limitéd—tTravellers, tourist agents, 
contractors, etc.; Nominal Capital, 


HK$500,000; Registered Office, 10, Ice 
House’ Street, Victoria, Hong Kong; 
Substribers—Tan Khuat Siong, 
Argyle Street, Ground floor, Kowloon, 
Banker; Diu Tung-lai, 34, Ferry Street, 
3rd ftéor, Kowloon, Banker; Wu Kung- 
Yi, 101, Jaffe Road, 2nd floor, Hong 
Kong, Banker; Yang Yung Shiu, 120, 
Gloucester Road,-1st floor, Hong Kong, 
Merchant; Wong Ker-Li, 3, Star Street, 


1st floor, Queen’s Road East, Hong 


Kong, Merchant. 
February 13, 1953: _ 

Golden Star Theatre Limited— 
Motion picture and television producers 
and cinematographers; Nominal Capi- 
tal, HK$2,000,000; Registered Office, 


Nos. 44/46, Jaffe Road, Victoria, Hong — 


Kong; Subseribers, Cheng Chung Shu, 
23, Stubbs Road, Hong Kong, Merchant; 
Chan Nam Chong, 7, Link Road, Hong 
Kong, Merchant; Wu Man Hon, 73, Sing 
Woo Road, Happy Valley, Hong Kong, 


Merchant; Cheng Chung Kwan, 8, Fort 


Street, Ist floor, Hong Kong, Merchant. 


‘The Asiatic Inter-Continental Trad- 
Limited—Importers, ex- . 


ing Company 
porters, warehousemen, merchants, etc.; 


Nominal Capital, HK$200,000; Regis- 


tered Office, No. 5, Wyndham Street, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers, . Lee 
Kwok Yi 

floor, Hong Kong, Merchant; Ernest F. 


tiny 10B,: Conduit Road, 1st floor, 


Hong Kong, Merchant. 


The following new company (limited 
by “guarantee) was incorporated in 
Hong Kong during the ~week ended 
February 13, 1953:—- 

The Chinese Artists Association o 
Hong Kong—To promote friendship 


among its members, to protect their 


interest, to study the art of Cantonese 
dramatic performances, etc.;. Maximum 
Number of Members, 500 members; Re- 
pare Office, No. 8, Glenealy, 2nd 
oor, Hong. Kong;- Subscribers, Tang 
Wing Cheung, 19, Yuk Shau Street, 
Hong Kong, Actor; Mak Ping Wing, 48, 
Village Road, gg floor, Hong Kong, 
Actor; Lui Chor Wan, 78, Junction. 
Road, 1st floor, Kowloon, Troupe Mana- 
er; Wong Yim, 2, Sai Yeung Choi 
treet, Ist floor, Kowloon, Actor; Cheng 
Ping Kwong, 258, Fa Yuen Street, 1st 
floor, Kowloon, Actor; Yuen Yat Fei, 
12, Kwong Ming Street, 1st floor, Hong 
Kong, Actor; Chan Chung Tung, 8, 
Glenealy, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, Troupe 


Ltd 


The «Far Eastern Economic Review is 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. — 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


~ CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. | 


Author Ca 000,000 
; Agents in New York: Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. of 
Branches & Agencies: 
% INDIA _ PAKISTAN = BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 
re Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
> Calcutta Khuina MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka 
Howrah CEYLON Tit CHINA 
Delhi Colombo Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
el Galle | Ipoh SIAM 
Madras SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 
a 


* HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. + 
MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 4 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 
BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 
OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK TOKYO 


KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) LTD. 
HONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING 
$ HONG KONG. 
Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27456, 27477 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 
IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
Hongkong Industrial Products: ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
Rubb Enamelware Burma | 
E Cotton: Cotton Yarn 4 Cotton knitted goods Indonesia ® 
* Gunnies | wing China 
¥ Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya a 
% Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand * 
Fertilizers I di 
x Paper ete. United States of America - 
* Sundries | China Produce Australia | 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of vs 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


(including 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Fifty years Experience of 


R. I. L. will serve you WELL 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


© BANGKOK 
@ HONGKONG 
@ OKINAWA 


@ePUSAN 
eTOKYO 
IWAKUNI 
@MANILA 


The Orient’s Own 


Civil Air Transport 


ST. GEORGE'S BLOG. 
HOUSE ST.) 
PHONE 31268 


PENINSULA HOTEL 
ARCADE 
PHONE 58755 


208 EDINBURGH 
HOUSE 
PHONE 20057 


__ | 


— — = 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Colony! | 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Read, Kowlcoa. 
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COMPANY 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& GO. LID. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING 
Laon Importers and Exporters, 
) P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 “oes een 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Linc 

| The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

! Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 


Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 


| The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
HEAD OFFICE: | Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 
AGENTS: 
} 
) The Glen Line Limited 
) The Royal Mail Lines Limited 


BRANCHES: The Prince Line Limited 
| The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
H HONG KONG : MANILA ) The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
| TOKYO NEW YORK Furness Withy & 
| | ? Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE _CANTON® Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


| Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
) Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd.. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


| | * Business temporarily suspended. 
| 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


| Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. | 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
| 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


; 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: .. .. HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital:  .... HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: . j ..... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- 
M ed. by . Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN BR ANCHES 
General Agents U.S.A. 
INDIA 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
| NEW YORK Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
ene Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & gee Gondel Pilani 
PHILADELPHIA Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
via Alwar Howrah Rajkot 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar Indore ‘Raniganj 
PANAMA 3 Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
M/S TREIN Mar. 4 Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK _..... .... .... Mar. 18 Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
M/S Apr. 2 | Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bombay Karaikudi | 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Off 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Calcutta 
Arrivals from U.S.A. | Cuttack Madura Bhind 
M/S PETER MAERSK .... .... .... Mar. 1 Duy Hogs 
M/S ANNA MAERSK... .... Mer. 5 Delhi Mysore 
Deoghar Nagpur Palwal 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S MATHILDE MAERSK .... .... ... Mar. 20 —-_ 
M/S ELLEN MABRSK ©). Apr. 13 Karachi | Penang Pondicherry 
Chittagong Singapore 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik BURMA 
P apan, via Manila — Akyab | Mandalay 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Mar. 30 Moulmein Rangoon 
M/S HERTA MAERSK Apr. FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
| Please apply to: Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
JEBSEN & CO. 7 ) co-operation with first class Bankers. 
Agents: 4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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